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THE FARM 
OF THE DAGGER 

CHAPTER I 
DAGGER FARM TO-DAY 

THERE is a road, of almost Roman straight- 
ness, that cuts the central wastes of 
Dartmoor, and connects the town of Tavi- 
stock with the village of Moretonhamp- 
stead, twenty miles distant. About midway this track 
leaps down over the broad brow of Merripit Hill, 
plunges into the hamlet of Postbridge, and crosses the 
eastern arm of Dart. A few yards below the passage 
there shall still be seen, spanning the river, an ancient 
and famous bridge of the sort known as cyclopean. 
It is dry-built with enormous masses of granite, and 
may be considered of a handsome but not fabulous 
antiquity. In the eighteenth century, and perhaps 
earlier, our forefathers' pack horses passed that way. 
Now, turning from the high road and pursuing the 
river southward, there shall presently appear upon 
the hillside above it a ruined dwelling-place. This 
habitation is well sheltered beneath the tremendous 
shoulder of Bellaf ord Tor, where that mountain rises 
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to its granite crown west of Dart; but the same ele- 
vation, while it protects the old house from the west 
wind that usually sweeps the moor, also serves to shut 
out much sunshine. For half the year Ballaf ord 
hides the sun soon after noon. The slope of the land 
all tends north-westward, and the flank of the hill 
casts a shadow that swallows the homestead during a 
greater part of each day. Notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, thanks to the wealth of valley pasture 
and other circumstances, this spot long ago tempted 
enterprise ; and Dagger Farm, before ruin and decay 
overtook it, before a human tragedy left it to tumble 
into ruins, had seen full measure of prosperity. 

Three generations succeeded there; then that hap- 
pened which broke the thread of good fortune and 
turned men away from the river-side homestead for 
ever. 

When Gregory Newcombe, with a grant from the 
Duchy of Cornwall, erected his house and set to work 
to enclose and reclaim this virgin earth of Dartmoor, 
there was dug from a Danmonian barrow a scrap of 
metal. The prehistoric tomb had been scattered to 
make a grass meadow, and its human ashes dispelled ; 
but the metal flake being submitted to the antiquaries 
of that time— though, indeed, archaeology was but an 
infant science then — rejoiced the wise men, who 
declared this blade to be a fragment from the Age of 
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Bronze. That metal, though research might have 
anticipated it in these regions, has always been 
extremely rare upon Dartmoor. 

"Then the place shall be called Dagger Farm," 
said Gregory Newcombe, and "Dagger Farm" it has 
been called until the present. Newcombe's enterprise 
preceded by half a century that great rage for culti- 
vation of Dartmoor which set in soon after the year 
1800. In his earlier days less of the waste had come 
under cultivation, and the rights of the commoners 
— a subject of fruitful contention from early times — 
were more widely acknowledged, more justly upheld 
than is the case to-day. Newcombe created a "new- 
take" tenement by license from the Moor authorities ; 
he prospered ; his sheep and cattle were famous as far 
as Bidef ord and Bampton Fairs ; and when he passed 
away his son followed in his footsteps, found his 
account in horned beasts, and won some measure of 
renown as a breeder of them. His name was 
Blanchard Newcombe, and he, too, had a son, who was 
called John. With this man the prosperity of Dag- 
ger Farm culminated, waned, vanished. His de- 
parture indeed cast a shadow darker than any ever 
thrown by the flank of Bellaf ord Tor. It buried the 
valley in gloom, and the horror of it chilled all human 
hearts, so that his Farm of the Dagger found no 
future tenant and sank, as it shall be seen to-day, 
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into that mournful, unlovely, and decayed skeleton 
still standing between river and hill. 

The roof of thatch has long since fallen and van- 
ished, but a chimney remains. The woodwork has 
rotted away, and the windows and doors are mere 
irregular holes that leer and gape, like blind eyes and 
a toothless mouth, upon the beholder. One wall, fall- 
ing out, has displayed the interior, and the soulless 
house lies in this lonely region like a cracked nut, 
whose kernel has long since been extracted, whose 
broken shell endures. Around about stretch shattered 
walls, and on them glimmer wonderful fabrics of moss 
and lichen interwoven. Here dwells the cladonia- — 
its chrysoprase vegetation splashed with scarlet, and 
other lichens are in form of agate sections, or like 
the clammy gills of water-breathing beasts. Reindeer 
moss makes grey lacework in the heathy fields, and 
other mosses thrust their glimmering and dewy fingers 
into the herbage. A seedling rowan has rooted up 
aloft, and ivy struggles over one wall, but there is no 
majesty or grandeur in this ruin. In prosperity it was 
but a mean abode, and now it perishes meanly, and 
lacks alike the dignity of historic age and the beauty 
of worthy architecture. Yet the solemnity that 
marks any human achievement of the past it pos- 



Now the ruin fades back into nature like a cloud, 
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and peers ill-favourably from lush green things. 
Great umbel-bearing plants, blackthorns and briars 
strive to bury each lower wall ; harts-tongue ferns loll 
from the empty joist-holes; fungus lifts its livid 
cowls beneath. Humble vegetations of orange and 
ebony hue cover the granite and nibble and gnaw 
thereat; the frost thrusts steel fingers between the 
stones; the lightning has visited here and hastened 
final downfall. Bats hang from little claws in the 
chimney and other dark crannies; by night the 
screech-owl cries around the ruin, by day the jack- 
daws caw and clatter in it, and at springtime plot 
with cynical frankness how best they may steal the 
frantic starling's young to fatten their own brood in 
the precipice hard by. 

This ruined farm is haunted, too, and where the 
hamlet of Postbridge stands — a mile distant, in its 
glade of beech and sycamore — you shall find those 
who still believe in ghosts at Dagger Farm. They 
will speak of apparitions that play their parts again 
under the light of the hunter's moon. But only a 
vanishing generation are upon terms of respect with 
these old-time shades, and such folks will go far 
before they risk a manifestation. Not an elderly 
moorman would be seen nigh this ruin at the appointed 
time ; while as for the rising generation of the Board 
schools, though they possess the necessary courage 
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for such an ordeal, to them all faith is wanting, so 
that between sires and sons the apparitions fail of any 
audience* 

But should you doubt these things by daylight, 
proof positive awaits you, and your guide will point 
to a window in an upper storey of the ruin still closely 
grated by a lattice of rusty iron. The son of the 
blacksmith who sat that grating there still lives, and 
from him was this narrative received — in a nervous 
Anglo-Saxon that still lingers, like remembered music, 
upon my ear. 



CHAPTER H 
THE ENEMIES 

IN the year 1818 — about the time when Spain 
abated her foolish vanity, and Wellington be- 
came Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish 
forces, before the Battle of Vittoria — the third 
and last of the generations of Newcombe found himself 
fifty years old and master of Dagger Farm. Blanch- 
ard Newcombe slept with his fathers, and his son 
reigned in his stead. 

John Newcombe was a hard-lipped, stern-featured 
man, with pale blue eyes and whiskers the colour of 
granite. His face indicated profound determination 
and a narrow outlook. It was strong with the 
strength of an animal rather than a man. He had a 
feline scowl and a feline ferocity of temper. He was 
tenacious and ungenerous, but for the most part just. 
A doggedness of purpose prospered him into the mid- 
dle season of life, and then adversity fell upon him. 
A soul of easier and more tolerant pattern had sur- 
vived the assault, but Newcombe answered blow for 
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blow. He retorted upon an enemy in kind, and small 
grievances that grew into great ones dwarfed his 
sense of right, poisoned his life, and reduced all 
earthly interests to one tragical and sinister determi- 
nation. This was a fixed purpose to revenge his 
wrongs. In person he was tall and of a powerful 
frame. Infant mortality ran high a hundred years 
ago, and any lad of Dartmoor who survived the ordeal 
of childhood generally developed into a man of sound 
constitution and great physical hardihood. 

One sorrow, indeed, was never absent from John 
Newcombe's horizon: he had no son; and when, in 
course of time, his only daughter should succeed him, 
Dagger Farm must know another name than New- 
combe, unless Eve married her cousin. 

Such a match was the father's desire, yet Noah 
Newcombe, the young blacksmith and farrier of Post- 
bridge, though he satisfied the parents, by no means 
contented the girl. Noah, while a man of great 
strength and a giant in stature, was built of rough 
earth ; but the blood of her mother — an "in-country" 
woman — claimed gentle fountains, and the maiden, 
Eve, showed her heritage. She developed an imagina- 
tive temperament. She loved the river like a living 
thing; she roamed its banks in pretty idleness; the 
flowers and the trees were her companions, and filled 
her life with a sort of happiness that proved sufficient 
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for her gentle needs. Like the exquisite and fragile 
loveliness of the little corydalis, that fearlessly opens 
its pale flowers in the lap of the granite, so Eve's life 
blossomed here under the stern and austere conditions 
of the moorland farm ; and she was sunshine in grey 
weather to those who dwelt there. 

John Newcombe's heart and soul turned to his 
daughter. She alone of human creatures was never 
wrong ; she alone could soften the steel corners of his 
mouth or bring a gentleness into his eyes. Her but- 
terfly existence he tolerated, and folk-tales of the far- 
off times, of pixies, heath-hounds, and the awful 
Black Hunter, he would suffer on winter nights from 
her red lips, though he had quickly silenced any other 
who dared to waste breath upon such folly. 

Mother and daughter were not alike in nature. 
Ann Newcombe also ameliorated the hardness of the 
home, but her husband attached no importance to her 
opinions, and always remembered one sorry offence 
committed by her two years after their marriage. 
Then Ann, still in the pride of youth, upon a quarrel 
about nothing, had prated of her ancestry, and cried 
herself better born than her husband. It was true, 
and John Newcombe never forgave the claim. 

Yet both his wife and daughter influenced his life 
in some measure, and certainly added much to the 
comfort of those whom he employed. But for these 
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women the labourers' lot had been harder than Dart- 
moor winters ; but for them the life of the master him- 
self must have sunk into a mere, sordid matter of 
business, lacking all principles but expediency. 
Religion he had none ; yet, until the present, pursued 
honest courses with most scrupulous rigour. But this 
the man had done because honesty was the best policy 
in his experience. Already matters were falling out 
that shook him in his opinion. His dearest enemy 
— a neighbouring farmer — prospered amazingly, 
though all the country-side knew him for a notorious 
rogue. 

This man was called Roger Honeywell, and he 
owned one of the ancient Dartmoor tenement farms. 
Of these not a few exist ; they lie scattered upon the 
waste, and are independent of Duchy jurisdiction. 
Vitif er Farm — a spot cultivated from remote periods 
— was more happily situated than the homestead of 
Mr. Newcombe. It enjoyed greater facilities, and a 
pack-horse road — of good quality for those days — ex- 
tended between it and the adjacent village of Wide- 
combe, the metropolis of that region. This road 
passed over East Dart, some distance below Dagger 
Farm, upon a clapper bridge, of which the ruins may 
still be seen. 

Of late Mr. Honeywell, from merely passive dislike, 
had awakened his neighbour Newcombe into furious 
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hatred. The matter arose about a contract with the 
great War Prison at Princetown. Thousands of cap- 
tive French lay there, and the requirements of so 
many souls offered opportunity to the Dartmoor hus- 
bandmen. But Roger Honeywell, by some means not 
necessary to detail, had gone behind Newcombe's 
back and undersold him in the matter of beef. Then 
upon this outrage fell out another, and, at the open- 
ing of the present narrative, a case was waiting to be 
tried between the enemies — a matter that would take 
them both before the justices at Moretonhampstead 
within the week. 

The trial is important, and shall immediately be 
treated; but we are first concerned to describe the 
master of Vitifer Farm, so that these opposed pro- 
tagonists may clearly stand before you. 

Roger Honeywell was no conventional knave. He 
came from good stock, and had enjoyed an education 
above the average of the time in England. He was a 
widower of fifty or thereabout, and had no family. 
Two brothers, however, he had possessed. One was 
in the Navy; the other, who had been a clergyman, 
was dead; and Roger Honeywell's wife, before her 
own demise, adopted the orphaned son of this minis- 
ter. Roger liked the boy well enough, and he was 
now articled to a lawyer in London. Himself, Roger 
Honeywell, loved the law as a pastime, and, though he 
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understood too much about it willingly to invite its 
aid, his knowledge invariably kept him on the windy 
side. All men knew him for a rascal; no man could 
prove it to demonstration. Some rumoured that he 
was rich ; all believed that if justice was done he must 
end his days on the hulks. Few, however, quarrelled 
with Mr. Honeywell openly, for it was a dangerous 
experiment. He bore himself very amiably toward 
the country-side, subscribed to three packs of hounds, 
and, being a keen sportsman, had many acquaintances 
of like tastes with himself, who declared that he was 
a straight rider and not such a bad fellow after all. 
He dearly loved a joke unless it was at his own 
expense, as when some persons unknown painted the 
words "Botany Bay" upon his house door on a sum- 
mer night ; but he was of a nature that few men cared 
to jest upon ; he never forgave an injury, and he had 
proved it upon more than one occasion. 

In person Mr. Honeywell shrank as much below 
the average stature as John Newcombe towered above 
it. He stood only five feet two inches ; but he was a 
tough and wiry little man. His light weight enabled 
him to do great things on horseback, and, in addition 
to authentic achievements, he claimed performance of 
many marvellous feats which other sportsmen declined 
to credit, though they knew that he rode the best 
horses on Dartmoor. 
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His face was clean shaved and thin, his nose 
absurdly prominent, his mouth a mere slit with the 
ends turned up, his eyes slate-coloured, small and won- 
derfully long-sighted. At a distance Mr. Honeywell 
appeared to be grinning, but as one came nearer to 
him it might be perceived that this was his habitual 
expression. His lips turned toward his ears under 
any emotion; they extended thither even though his 
eyes might be flaming with passion. 

Farmer Honeywell went his way in absolute inde- 
pendence. He did many evil actions and made many 
enemies, but until the present time he had never been 
cited to appear in a court of law. 

Sympathy was with the plaintiff; yet none could 
believe that Mr. Honeywell would ever come second 
best from a struggle with mere justices of the peace. 



CHAPTER m 
SHEPHERD. POTE 

THERE came a day when, face to face, 
accuser and accused stood up before a bench 
of magistrates at Moretonhampstead, and 
John Newcombe by the mouth of Lawyer 
West set forth his case. Over against him, in the 
little court-house sat Mr. Honeywell. From time to 
time he spoke with Lawyer Brimpts and nonchalantly 
twirled the seals of his fob. One witness only attended 
on behalf of Newcombe, for Mr. West held that the 
word of Shepherd Pote was all his client's case needed 
to prove it to the hilt. 

Thus spake Lawyer West — a young man of weak 
eyes, straw-coloured hair, and fluent speech; and we 
will report him, for Mr. Newcombe's case can hardly 
be set forth to better advantage than in his words : — 
"Your Worships, this is a serious matter of sheep 
and a dog. Mr. John Newcombe, the plaintiff, 
abides by the eastern branch of the River Dart, near 
the little hamlet of Postbridge, and his farm is called 
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'Dagger Farm.' Half a mile from the dwelling-house 
there is a field of four or five acres. It is a choice 
meadow, and the ewes and lambs generally get the 
first bite of the pasture in spring. Now, on the tenth 
day of April last, in this year of pur Lord eighteen 
hundred and thirteen, Farmer Newcombe had in this 
field a flock of sheep and lambs to the number of about 
a hundred beasts. Upon the eleventh day of last 
April he himself chanced to be early abroad, and, 
passing that way, his eye was confronted by a picture 
of terrible havoc and disaster. Death had been busy 
in the night, and his poor silly sheep were decimated 
by a fearful destroyer. To say that they were deci- 
mated, indeed, is to tell your Worships less than the 
truth, for seven ewes and eight lambs had perished, 
while four other full-grown animals were so mangled 
that they had immediately to be destroyed. Thus 
Farmer Newcombe in a single night was robbed of 
eleven ewes and eight lambs. What had happened? 
Upon these fleecy mothers of the flock, your Wor- 
ships, there had fallen a ferocious and powerful 
hound. A creature of enormous strength — a creature 
whose natural instinct for blood demanded this 
prodigious slaughter — had descended by night among 
the innocent sheep and slain and mangled nineteen of 
them. Now it is easy, your Worships, to ascertain the 
manner of animal guilty of this dreadful proceeding. 
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Only a dog of huge size and activity could be the 
culprit, and no ordinary member of the canine race 
would possess either the inclination or the power to 
accomplish such a tragedy. A hound, then, of great 
size and strength had done this deed. Now such 
hounds as hunt the fox or hare are used in packs, and 
are subjected to the strictest discipline from puppy- 
hood. The honourable Master of Foxhounds on the 
bench will, I think, support me in that statement. 
The foxhound, the harrier, the beagle that dared to 
assault and destroy sheep would suffer the extremity 
of punishment that a 'whip' could measure out to 
him, if indeed he was allowed to live. Therefore the 
hounds of sport may be dismissed from our considera- 
tion. Of other great beasts capable of this deed, 
there remain the English mastiff and the bloodhound. 
Now the former of these is known to perform the fell 
deed of sheep slaying only too often. Once let a 
mastiff acquire any taste for worrying of sheep, and 
he shall never be broken of the habit. A mastiff that 
worries sheep, your Worships, is harder to cure than 
a woman who indulges in liquor. The bloodhound is 
a rare dog in this neighbourhood. The innate savage- 
ness and predatory instincts of this great beast com- 
bine to render him unpopular. At this moment, while 
our country is at war with the American nation, the 
bloodhound has incurred additional odium, for we 
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cannot forget that with these terrible animals their 
slaves are hunted, and often destroyed, by the 
brethren of our stock on the other side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. We may mourn these things, your Worships, 
though we have our own faults, and plenty of them ; 
but the negroid race is bondage " 

"Go back to the sheep, please, Mr. West," said Sir 
Simon Prestonbury from the Bench. "America is 
beside the question. We have not to answer for her 
sins, or she for ours." 

"Revenons k nos moutons, your Worships," said 
Lawyer Brimpts. For he was much disappointed to 
find that not a soul in court knew French excepting 
Mr. West, who took no notice whatever. Lawyer 
Brimpts therefore fell back upon his snuffbox with a 
sigh as of a man too shining for his environment, or 
a flower that wastes its sweetness on the desert air. 
Under his breath he tried to explain the jest to Mr. 
Honeywell; but the master of Vitifer could not, or 
would not, see the point. 

"Better leave the subject," he whispered. "If Sir 
Simon thought you'd make a joke in French, it might 
go against us. You know he hates *em worse than 
the devil. He'll listen to reason about America, but 
not about Boney." 

Meanwhile Lawyer West had proceeded with the 
matter in hand. 
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"I stand corrected, your Worships. Forgive the 
digression — the emotions of humanity, Sir Simon 
Prestonbury — the very spirit of the Briton that 
beams in your own manners and national record, if I 
may say so. It was that that inspired me. Well, we 
can prove that for all purposes of this case there are 
but three bloodhounds on Dartmoor. Two are kept 
at His Majesty's War Prison at Princetown, and one 
is the property of Sir Harry Wyddon, of Wyddon 
Park, in the parish of Chagf ord. It will not, I think, 
be contended, your Worships, that any of these 
beasts were responsible for the destruction of Mr. 
Newcombe's sheep." 

"No, your Worships," declared Mr. Brimpts. 
"Certainly not. Bloodhounds had nothing to do with 
the matter." 

"Therefore," continued Lawyer West, "we are 
reduced to one alternative — the mastiff. Your Eng- 
lish mastiff, I may remark, is supposed to have been 
that breed of dogs abundant in Britain at the Roman 
period. Since mediaeval times they have grown rare. 
Let us now examine the valley of East Dart, between 
Postbridge and Dartmeet, with special reference to 
Cants mastivus. In this secluded vale many tenement 
farms exist, and others, that date from a later period, 
prosper under the fostering care of the Duchy. 
Amoncr these homesteads some are very lonely and 
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isolated. At times the housewife and her maidens are 
separated from their natural protectors for hours 
together — for men must work, your Worships. Here, 
then, we should reasonably expect to find trusty and 
savage ban-dogs used for the protection of such 
domiciles. And, your Honours, we do find them in 
two cases." 

"What may be a ban-dog?" interrupted the second 
justice — one Honourable Walter Yeoland, M.F.H. 
"I reckon I know so much about dogs and hounds as 
any man who ever kept 'em; but be blessed if I can 
say I've seen a ban-dog. What breed be that, Master 
Lawyer?'* 

"A ban-dog, or band-dog, your Worship, is such a 
dog as requires the restraint or control of a band — 
be the band of leather or steel. A ban-dog is, in fact, 
a fierce beast, requiring to be kept chained. By that 
process its ferocity is maintained. Harrison, your 
Worships, specially applies the word to a mastiff, 
while Berwick holds a ban-dog to be a cross between 
the mastiff and the bulldog. The word, I may remark, 
shall be found in Spencer and in Shakespeare." 

"Get you forward, then ; I am answered," said the 
sportsman on the bench. 

"Accordingly, we look for mastiffs, and we find 
them," contained the plaintiff's representative. "We 
find two of these huge beasts in the very fulness of 
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their strength and prime of life; and I submit that 
one of these animals is responsible for the destruction 
of Mr. John Newcombe's sheep. Mastiff No. 1 be- 
longs to the defendant, mastiff No. 2 is the property 
of this shepherd here, Mr. Ephraim Fote. He dwells 
in a humble cot, midway between Fostbridge and 
Dagger Farm — half a mile from the latter, while Mr. 
Honeywell's estate of Vitif er is about the same dis- 
tance off in the direction of Widecombe. Now, shep- 
herd Pote, as it happens, can prove that his mastiff 
was fast chained up on the night of the catastrophe, 
and by no possibility, therefore, could it have com- 
mitted the offence ; but the watch-dog of the defend- 
ant is never chained up — it roams about his home- 
stead by night for the better security of doors and 
windows against the evil-minded who walk in dark- 
ness. It is a comparatively new arrival; in fact, I 
think I am right in saying that Mr. Honeywell only 
purchased it after certain infamous persons wrote 
the words 'Botany Bay' in scarlet paint upon his front 
door under cover of night. And, to sum up, having 
exhausted all other possibilities, we claim that Roger 
Honeywell his mastiff destroyed John Newcombe his 
sheep." 

Mr. West sat down and Mr. Brimpts arose. He 
was a fat, short man, with curly black hair and a 
dark-blue chin that cried for shaving twice a day, but 
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often did not get it once. Lawyer Brimpts was clad 
in brown-coloured garments, to hide the delicate pow- 
dering of snuff that always hung about him. His 
hands were dirty, his nails were black, his general 
appearance was extremely mean if not offensive, but 
his black eyes glittered like diamonds, his great mouth 
could say terrible things, and his forehead, if spotty 
and yellow and sometimes smeared with ink, was also 
broad and nobly full at the temples. Local men ran 
to "Brimpts of Newton" in all their troubles; and 
among the petty quarrels and disputes of agricul- 
tural or village life, to secure this rotund and snuffy 
soul upon your side was to go far towards success. 
For the past two days Mr. Brimpts had been dwelling 
with Roger Honeywell at Vitifer. He had also 
enjoyed some very good fishing in Dart. This fact 
boded ill for Newcombe, as Lawyer West well knew, 
but his case seemed a good one, and now he was about 
to protest that he had not called his witness when Mr. 
Brimpts explained the reason for this premature 
rising. 

The little man exhaled a strong aroma of rappee as 
he stood up. His box was in his hand, and, in 
response to an invitation, the Master of Foxhounds 
accepted a pinch, but Sir Simon declined. 

"Your Worships," he began, "pardon my irregu- 
larity, but there is a fundamental error here which 
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vitiates my friend's argument, admirable and abso- 
lutely convincing as it would otherwise appear to be. 
This shepherd — this ancient and picturesque Pote — is 
our witness, your Worships. He appears for the cause 
of the defendant, and, I may also add, the cause of 
truth. Mr. West must be ignorant of facts, or else 
informed with false ones. I do not understand what 
he desires the shepherd Pote to tell us." 

"Then you are very dull, my dear sir. Pote is here 
to tell us that his dog was chained up on the night 
my client's sheep were slain. Put him in the witness- 
box, and you'll very soon understand what I want him 
to say," answered the other. 

"As your witness, do you mean?" 

"As witness for the truth," said Sir Simon Preston- 
bury. "Come, shepherd, tell us what you know con- 
cerning this matter, and be quick about it." 

"He is here not to speak for himself, but for his 
dog, your Worships," explained Mr. Brimpts. 

"Just so," replied Lawyer West; but he was 
extremely uneasy, and feared foul play. Triumph 
was written large on the black and yellow face of 
Lawyer Brimpts, and as for the shepherd, he refused 
to catch John Newcombe's eye. 

Ephraim Pote was an aged but not a dignified 
peasant, for his back, rounded into a hump, brought 
his long white beard almost between his legs. Now, 
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in his best black embroidered smock, with a stock 
round his neck and yellow gaiters on his thin shanks, 
he looked like some quaint tropical insect magnified 
many thousand times under a microscope. The shep- 
herd's little blue eyes were set close together ; his head 
was quite bald save for a few flecks of white hair on 
his nape ; his jaws were nearly innocent of teeth, but 
a yellow tusk or two stood out against the inner 
gloom, for he kept his mouth open. 

"Swear to tell the truth, and then tell it," said Sir 
Simon. "Put your hat down," he added ; "don't keep 
rubbing the nap round and round so. You trouble 
me." 

The shepherd reluctantly released his best hat, a 
ponderous beaver of silvery hue. Then he spoke : 

"God He knaws I be nought wi'out my crook, your 
Honours. 'Tis never from my hand 'cept I be eating 
or sleeping; an' to rise up here in company an' tell 
about this here terrible business be most more'n I can 
do wi'out my crook." 

Mr. West interrupted him. 

"You are not here to tell about this terrible busi- 
ness, Mr. Pote, because you know nothing about 
it." 

"Allow me," said Lawyer Brimpts. "Really there 
is only one question we need put to the shepherd. If 
he answers 'yes,' the matter is done with so far as he 
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is concerned. Was your mastiff chained up, or was 
it not chained up on the night of the tenth of April 
last? Answer in a word." 

"Well, it were not chained up," said Mr. Pote, 
doggedly. 

"What!" roared out John Newcombe, suddenly. 
"Didn't I come to you the morning afterwards, and 
you showed me your mastiff on its chain, and told me 
it was never off it by night ?" 

"That I'm sure you didn't, maister; for I should 
have told 'e a very different tale if you had done." 

Mr. West and his client stared into each other's 
faces. 

"What should you have told Farmer Newcombe if 
he had come to see you?" inquired Mr. Brimpts. 

"Why — ban't a man's business to put hisself in the 
wrong, of course," answered the shepherd. "I wasn't 
going to Dagger Farm to give myself to justice, 
though I wouldn't have done anything dishonest, 
God's my judge, if justice had come to me. But he 
never did come. And please, your Honours, may I 
hold this here iron bar, for if I hold on by that 'tis 
like my crook in my hand, an' I can tell the clearer." 

<c You mean that I never came to you?" gasped 
John Newcombe. 

"Never — wish I may die else," said the shepherd, 
fearlessly. In his mind's eye, at the toe of a sock 
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hidden in the chimney of his cottage, were five bright 
golden guineas. These had passed two days before 
from the dirty hand of Lawyer Brimpts into his own 
withered palm. Compared with the temporal power 
of these coins, his immortal soul was a small matter 
in the esteem of Ephraim Pote. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether his mind ever soared to the prospect of 
another life. 

"What should you have showed Mr. Newcombe if 
he had come about your mastiff that morning?' 1 
inquired Sir Simon. 

"A very bloody sight, your Honours worship," 
said the shepherd. "My gert dog got off his chain 
that night. A rusty link broke, an' the pieces be in 
my pocket. An' the dog got off, an 9 he was hungry, 
Fll grant you — hungry as the grave, your Honours, 
for I always kept un so a purpose. An' come mornin* 
there was my mastiff, so red as a raddleman — soaked 
in blood, you might say. Very next week I took un to 
Princetown an' sold un to the prison." 

"An' you thought he'd killed a man, didn't you?" 
asked Mr. Brimpts. 

"Ess fay, 'twas my fust dreadful thought; but I 
soon learned the news, though not from Maister New- 
combe. An' I do confess I set to work to wash my 
dog. He was busting w? mutton as you might say, 
an 9 so meek an' mild as a puppy. An' there tis, your 
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Honours; my dog killed thicky sheep without a 
doubt, but I'm a poor old man, wi' nought between 
me an' starvation but my wages. An' if I could, I'd 
make it up to Farmer Newcombe ; but what can such 
as me do? All I've gotten as be worth money be my 
best clothes, what I stand here in — put on out of 
respect to your Honours." 

"What do you say to this, Mr. West?" inquired 
the sporting magistrate. He knew Honeywell in the 
field, and his sympathies were with him, for John 
Newcombe was rumoured to have shot foxes. 

"I can only say that either this man or my client 
must be believed, and I ask your Worships to weigh 
the balance between them. Who is more likely to 
speak the truth? Would Mr. Newcombe invent the 
visit? Would he, by means of a deliberate lie, seek to 
fasten this offence on a neighbour?" 

"What were the former relations between these 
gentlemen?" asked Sir Simon. 

"Distinctly unfriendly, I regret to say," replied 
Lawyer Brimpts. "Indeed, high words passed be- 
tween them six weeks ago when the authorities at the 
War Prison placed a contract with Mr. Honeywell, 
which Farmer Newcombe had hoped would come his 
way." 

"We had decided about a price, your Honours, and 
when the time came this man went behind my back 
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and took less. Therefore, instead of having half the 
contract, I had none, and he had all." 

"I regret to say, your Honours, that Mr. New- 
combe has given an utterly false idea of what really 
occurred," said Roger Honeywell, lifting his long 
nose like a bird drinking. "If you want me to go 
into that matter " 

"But we don't," interrupted the younger justice, 
looking at his watch. "I think, Sir Simon," he con- 
tinued to his colleague, **that if we have a private 
chat for five minutes, we shall settle this matter." 

His colleague concurred, and, turning their backs 
upon the Court, they whispered together for a while. 
Then the knight turned to those assembled and spoke. 

"We are for the present concerned only with this 
question of sheep and a dog, but not with any others 
which may arise out of it. Our present duty there- 
fore is simple enough. Mr. Newcombe has quite 
failed to prove that Mr. Honeywell's mastiff 
destroyed his sheep; therefore judgment with costs 
goes to defendant." 

There was nothing more to be said ; John New- 
combe paid and the Court rose. But, as he departed, 
Mr. Brimpts found himself in the company of the 
defeated farmer, and that gentleman invited him to 
step aside for a moment. 

"I am not saying a word against you," Newcombe 
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began. "I know all's fair in law — same as in love. 
You've bested me this time, and I guess how you did 
it. But next time — next time I go to law, I'll engage 
you o' my side." 

"With the greatest pleasure in life; but let me 
advise. Don't tackle the shepherd — that round- 
backed, blackbeetle there. He's not worth powder 
and shot." 

"He's worth just what you paid him to swear a 
lie," answered Newcombe, promptly. "But Fm not 
thinking of him at all. I'm bad to beat, an' I don't 
bide under a beating. A time is like to come when — 
but you've said all I need to hear. Take this five- 
pound note to buy a brooch for Mrs. Brimpts. I have 
friends who know her at Newton Abbot, and they tell 
me what a good an' beautiful woman she is. An' 
come next time, you're o' my side." 

Mr. Brimpts shook hands warmly. 

"You have my word," he said. 



CHAPTER IV 

"THE ONLY PRETTY RING-TIME" 

^T Y TTIILE her father was fighting his enemy 
% / % / within the musty precincts of Moreton- 
j jf hampstead Court-house, Eve Newcombe 
wandered beside Dart in June sun- 
shine, and her spirit sang to the river, and the crystal 
waters sang to her. The promise of Summer was 
written upon the world in flowers. The broom blazed 
along Dart, and reflected its golden fires in many a 
still reach and pool ; showers of delicate silver fell from 
the sallows and clustered in the backwaters where 
chance currents carried them; fragrant blossom 
snowed each rough hawthorn clump; bluebells were 
nearly past ; but Eve found a few ; while in the nose- 
gay that she carried were other flowers also — an early 
bloom or two of the great burnet, a dainty orchis 
from the marsh, and a spike of hooded and dusky blue 
blossoms plucked from a dewy dingle above the river. 
Briars, hawthorns, upspringing bracken, and noble 
clumps of the king fern marked her way; the river 
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murmured over its enamelled bed of many colours; 
fingerling trout leapt here and there, turning the 
somersault of giddy youth ; while heavier fish, grown 
too old for such light-hearted frolic, hung each in his 
hover and rose only for the manifold winged things 
that danced away their brief hours of glory in a sun- 
beam, then fell with fluttering gauzes to feed them. 

Life, vigorous and beautiful, in all the splendour 
of tendril and foliage- and clustering buds rippled 
over the green earth, even as Dart rippled along her 
granite stairways and her glittering weirs. For Eve's 
feet the carpet of the familiar valley spread, and not 
a grass blade suffered under her passing but sprang 
the prouder that she had touched it. 

Singing she went; then in the noon hour chance 
sent a fickle mist, and the grey cloud, rolling so sud- 
denly off Bellaford's mighty shoulders, turned the 
direct sunshine into diffused silver light, and finally 
wrapped grey curtains over the world of the valley. 
To Eve grey thoughts came at the same moment, 
wakened out of the weather change. She recollected 
her father and his righteous cause; she remembered 
his loss and the sorrowful sight of mangled lambs. 

Down came the heavy fog, and Dart's tinkling 
music was muffled beneath it. Now only the nearest 
thorn or alder rose ghostly out of gloom. The mist 
brushed Eve's face with cool and gentle hands; it 
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stroked her hair ; it crept into her eyes, and found an 
answering harmony there, for each lovely iris was 
pale grey — a colour so delicate that it reflected the 
moods and changes of the weather. 

The girl knew her road very well, and now, instead 
of turning homewards, held on to the pack-horse 
bridge that crossed Dart beneath Ballaford Tor. 
Beside it stood a turf hut, employed by Shepherd 
Pote at eaning-time; and, rising from the bridge, 
across the flank of the tor beyond the river, was 
scratched a rough road used by horsemen or by 
sledges, for scarcely one wheeled vehicle had as yet 
touched these regions. 

Mr. Ephraim Pote dwelt within this abode for long 
weeks together during the critical season of the 
lambs; for here were snug newtake meadows, pro- 
tected by fir-trees on the east, with pleasant southern 
slopes and hedge banks, and homesteads close at hand, 
so that March storms should not find the flocks at the 
mercy of sudden snow. But now this hut was empty, 
or Eve imagined that it was so. Therefore she entered 
it to rest awhile and eat the bread and cheese that she 
had brought with her. 

A pile of dead grey ashes on the hearth, a bundle 
of straw in the corner, sundry bottles, tins and jars 
along a wooden ledge on the wall, and a rough bench 
beneath it, were familiar objects to Eve, but what she 
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by no means expected to see in this most lonely spot 
was a fellow-creature. Upon the bench, however, sat 
a stranger, and he was a sort of man quite different 
from Shepherd Pote. 

A young, clean-shaven fellow in the sportsman's 
costume of that period sat here busy about some 
strange occupation quite unfamiliar to Eve. He was 
clad in long gaiters that came up to his thigh, and 
were fastened by innumerable buttons. A hard 
beaver hat with curly brims set well back on his head, 
and a bottle-green coat with high collar and brass 
buttons also challenged attention. The lad was of 
agreeable aspect, though love of sensuous things 
seemed marked in his full red lips and fine brown eyes. 
But there could be no two opinions about his looks. 
Men called him a pretty fellow, and advised him to 
seek society and capture a duke's daughter; women 
kept their opinions to themselves. A distinction 
marked this spark; his carriage was dignified and 
graceful, and his manners and speech betrayed urban 
up-bringing. 

Had she here discovered a tropical butterfly or some 
wanderer from another planet, Eve could hardly have 
felt more astonished. The girl turned to depart with 
a murmured apology, but a gentle voice called her 
back, and its accents were such as she had never heard. 
For a moment she imagined that the young man must 
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be affecting some unnatural mode of utterance; but 
soon the music of his voice became more familiar, and 
she marvelled at the beauty of her mother tongue so 
spoken. 

"I pray you do not run away, young mistress, for 
you can serve me greatly if you but will. I have not 
been here these many years, and the sudden mist has 
drowned my landmarks." 

He rose, took off his hat, and revealed a finely- 
shaped and curly head. 

Eve found herself very interested before such a 
grand speech. She stood still, but no immediate 
answer occurred to her. The young man thereupon 
resumed his seat and his occupation. He had a pair 
of scissors in his hand, and beside him on the bench 
were scattered scraps of feather, coloured silk, and 
fragments of tinsel. 

"You stare at such women's tools," he said, "and 
well you may. Indeed, this is women's work, and the 
best artificial flies I ever saw were made by women's 
fingers. I'm a dunce at it, and this thing growing 
here under my hands is more like some strange freak 
of nature than the little red-brown fly that I saw just 
now upon the water and strive to imitate.' 9 

He handed to Eve a very well-tied fly on a hook 
that would be held too large nowadays, even by those 
who fish the stream and not the rise. But Dartmoor 
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trout were unsophisticated a hundred years ago, and 
fly fishermen seldom tempted them* 

" 'Tis a beautiful little thing, an 9 I'm sure 'twas 
wonderful for a man's fingers to do it," said Eve. 
Then she glanced sideways at his hands, and saw that 
they were delicate, white, womanly, and widely differ- 
ent from any she had ever seen upon a man. Her 
own, indeed, were much smaller, but they were very 
brown. She hid them under her apron. 

"You praise the fly too much, indeed. I can do 
better than that. But the fish are the test. They are 
harder to satisfy than you. I'll wager with this 
change of weather they'll cease to rise, or else want 
something other than I can offer them." 

"Us takes a plenty at his season with the fern-web," 
said Eve. " 'Tis a li'l beetle, red an' green. The 
'bracken clock' they call them too, I'm told. A very 
killing thing for trout on a sunny June day when the 
river's right." 

"Why, now, you know all about it ! A great sports- 
woman, Ml wager?" 

"Not me. I killed a little fish once, but never could 
again." 

"Tell me more about the fern-webs, if you will be 
so very kind," he said; and while she spoke he kept 
his eyes upon a face of the fair Saxon sort, and beheld 
a girl unlike the customary Moor maiden in most 
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particulars. Eve was small, dainty, and exquisitely 
finished. Nature had bestowed much loving thought 
upon her wrists, her ankles, and her waist. Her 
yellow hair, caressed by the mist, slipped from under 
her son-bonnet in lank Wet folds. One little dark 
brown mole marked her cheek, and her skin, though 
sun-kissed, was sweetly clear, and as a transparent 
glass, through which the red blood peeped sometimes 
when joy or sorrow called it. For her mouth, it was 
not too small, but very ruddy, and of a lovely pouting 
shape that dazzled the boy who now regarded her. 

"I'm sure I thank you heartily, and I thank the 
kind Fate that sent you — like a mist-maiden out of 
these grey curtains. Perhaps you have wondered a 
moment who I may be. I am Mr. Roger Honeywell's 
nephew, and I came three days ago from Lon- 
don. You need to know London before you can know 
Dartmoor. That is a hard saying to you, but it is 
true. Only those who love this place, and are dragged 
away from it, can tell all its inner beauties. For, on 
returning they miss nothing. They are misers of 
loveliness when they come to it again. Dartmoor is 
no mere hill and valley, river and granite tor to them, 
but dear life itself ." 

Eve had shrunk back a little at sound of the young 
man's name. 

"I wish you'd been another than Farmer Honey- 
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well's nephew," she said. "He hates my father, and 
has wronged him often. Even to-day they stand 
before the Justices of Moreton, for your uncle's mas- 
tiff killed a many of my father's sheep not long 
agone." 

"Then I hope Uncle Roger will have to pay for 
them. I owe him much, and cannot do less than love 
him; but we are not very good friends just now, for 
I have angered him of late." 

" Tis difficult to help it by all accounts," she 
answered. "A terrible hard-dealing man, an' too 
clever for common-folks." 

"I fear it is so. He did not tell me of his reason for 
going to Moreton to-day. Indeed, he tells me noth- 
ing. I am his heir, but I do not feel hopeful. You 
see, he desires me to be a lawyer, and I hate it with all 
my heart. I want to live here and be a countryman, 
and — and — well, I have thoughts, but I need not 
plague you with them." 

"I like to hear you tell," she said, innocently. 
"Your voice an* your speech be different to ours, an* 
you've gotten very pretty words to my ear." 

He flushed slightly and looked pleased. Eve aston- 
ished him and surprised him not a little by her frank 
friendliness. She was absolutely fearless of men, for 
no man had ever frightened her. 

"You mustn't put my uncle's sins upon my shoul- 
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ders," he said, "for I could never bear them. 'Tis a 
sorrow to me to hear dark things against him and 
know they are true. But he has been very kind to me, 
and we must judge men from knowledge, not hearsay. 
You won't be angered that I spoke to you?" 

"Why for should I be, young man?" she asked. 
She was lost in admiration of his carriage and mien, 
of his brown eyes so bright and gentle, of his neat 
round chin with a dent in it, and of his curls. 

The day brightened and the mist began to break. 
Glimpses of the world smiled through, and glimpses 
of the wonderful summer blue above the world. Birds 
sang ; the sun winnowed the clouds, and the mist dis- 
limned in great separate and shining flakes. All 
things glittered, and each drop on leaf and blade, 
catching the sunshine, broke it up into rainbows. 
Over the green earth a glimmering grey veil of 
moisture spread, and under noon sunlight the drying 
valley steamed. 

"I do declare you have sent this fog flying," he 
said. " 'Tis meat and drink to me to find a fellow 
creature here, and a kind one. Don't go away 
yet." 

"I went in there to eat a bit of bread-and-cheese," 
she said ; "but you made me forget. Now Fm ever so 
leery." 

She brought the food from her pocket and nibbled 
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it without concern. He looked at her and admiration 
lighted his eyes. 

"You've done a better deed than you thought to 
do when you came forth to-day," he said. 

"An' what may that be?" 

"You've made a wretched man happy again." 

"Why, that's a good thing to do, surely; an' Fm 
glad." 

Eve ate and reflected. Here was mystery, and 
mystery wrapped in this handsome young fellow's 
green coat was interesting. Yet she wondered 
whether he spoke the truth. It seemed hard to guess 
what could have happened to make him miserable. 
She peeped out at his eyes from under her sun-bonnet, 
and found them fixed upon the river. 

"Be sad no more," she said. "Ban't the time o* year 
for sadness." 

"What is?" he asked. 

"Oh, the wisht winter evenings, when the dimpsy 
comes down grey an' the air be offering to snow, an' 
the mind be full of old sad tales of the dead an' gone." 

"I wish I was your friend," he said, and she 
started in some alarm ; but his eyes were still upon the 
river, and he seemed to be dreaming. 

"As for that, Fve got a many friends — but not 
many humans," said Eve. 

"And Fve got none but my uncle," he answered. 
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"And now we are at daggers drawn because he wants 
me to go back to London and the Law, and I hate 
both. There's no truth or honesty in either." 

" 'Tis different to that here, young sir," she 
assured him. "These things tell no lies ; the river an' 
the trees an' the gert tors be plain, honest folks. 
You'll laugh at a farmer's darter; yet these things be 
friends to me. They'm like my own dear faither — 
hard now an' again, but never unkind." 

"Yes, they are friends that last out our little life- 
time, and do not change. They tell the truth — in 
summer with lovely words, in winter with stern ones. 
And I suppose that you and I will never see each other 
again after this beautiful hour?" 

Seeing that he lived but two miles distant, that only 
Dart and moorland and meadow separated their 
homes, the prophecy seemed unnecessary. So Eve 
thought, but said nothing. 

"So light flashes and then vanishes away. Might 
I ask you to tell me your name? But pray do not tell 
me if you think it impertinent in me to ask." 

She marvelled that so simple a question need be 
apologised for. 

"Eve Newcombe I be called, an' I'm seventeen year 
old." 

"A beautiful name, if I may say so without offend- 
ing, and a beautiful age." 
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Then she laughed outright, and his blood grew hot 
to see her face in merriment, for it was lovely. 

"You'm terrible 'feared of hurting folks' feelings 
seemingly. I s'pose that is London manners? We'm 
not so gentle here." 

" 'Tis our finicking way," he said. 

"Not but what I come of good havage, I must let 
you know. My mother's mother was a Bassett." 

"A grand old name." 

"But the maidens up-along be dl grand in manners 
an' in birth, no doubt?" 

"You're the sun compared to the loveliest moon 
among them. They'd give all they had of jewels and 
toys for a pair of lips like yours." 

Now he spoke with fire, and expressed no regret at 
all; but Eve was frightened and turned to seek her 
road. 

"There! I have angered you — clumsy fool that I 
am; yet had I said such a thing to a London maid 
she would have been pleased rather than not." 

"That's the difference 'twixt a London maid and 
me, then," said Eve. 

She had been a little pleased herself, yet a bitter 
lurked in the sweet. To speak of her lips was almost 
as though he had touched her with his hand — a thing 
not to be endured from the prettiest stranger that ever 
paid a compliment. 
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"Now I must get gone," she said, "an' leave you 
to your fishing." 

"Don't go away angry. Remember we shall never 
see each other again. I have a name to remember you 
by ; but you have none to think of when you recollect 
me." 

"Who said I meant to recollect you, young sir?" 

"Indeed, I know very well you will not. Yet my 
name you shall hear, Miss Eve Newcombe. 'Tis 
Quinton — we'll leave the Honeywell out, for that's 
not 'honey' — no, nor 'well' neither in your ear. Quin- 
ton, aged nineteen years, and at your service for 
ever." 

"Yet we shall never see each other any more, you 
say?" 

" Tis too dreadful a thought to dwell upon." 

"As for me, I shall walk beside this river an' gather 
bluebells again afore they be all withered, no doubt," 
said Eve, dreamily. 

"Shall you? Happy bluebells! They'll hold up 
their heads and wink at death, and cry, 'Oh, death, 
kind death, spare us yet a day, that our blue eyes and 
sweet breath may tempt her.* " 

Eve stared. 

"My heart ! that's like stuff in a book P' she said. 

"D'you think so? What a blessed thing to hear 
you say! D'you know, that's the secret of my life! 
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And here you discover it after a dozen words. I want 
to be a poet if God wills." 

"An* write ballets wi' pretty rhymes?" 

"Ay, and great things too — if there's any great- 
ness in me." 

"Us have a old book of verses to home as faither 
won't let me read. But I dipped in once, for 'twas 
a parson wrote 'em, an' I thought no parson could 
pen ill verses. Tis called by a long word I can't call 
to mind, but the genleman's name was Mr. Herrick." 

"I love him P 

"Then Fll try an' peep in him again." 

"I'll tell you just what to read ; and — and — Fll 
write you a rhyme myself — may I? I do pray you to 
say *yesP" 

"A rhyme to me. My stars ! whoever heard tell of 
such a thing?" 

"And would you give me just one flower from your 
nosegay to help me write the verses?" 

"How you talk an' talk ! I never yet met any but 
old folks with such a string o' words. But there — 
'tis your London way belike? I should think they was 
too busy there to talk so much." 

"They make time for talking. Give me just one 
little flower, mistress, and Fll be gone." 

She thought a moment, then plucked the dark 
hooded bloom from her bouquet. 
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"Here's a piece o' Friar's cap for 'e." 

"That's poison! Don't give me poison. Fling 
away that grim monkshood, and let me have a blue- 
bell." 

"Throw it away yourself, since you be so hard to 
please, young man. Fll give nothing else but that." 

"Then Fll take it, and say that it has touched your 
hand and forgotten how to be poisonous any more! 
And Fll love the plant from this day forth. Good- 
bye God be with you." 

"No less to you, kind sir." 

He took off his hat and bowed, then picked up his 
fishing-rod, shouldered his creel, and went away. 

Eve ascended the hill and sought the sledge-track. 
Her heart beat high, and above in the blue a lark 
spoke her wordless thoughts. The eternal, vital 
prank was played again, and another girl and boy 
had fallen in love to help the old world go round. 



CHAPTER V 
NEMESIS BY FIRE 

BEFORE Eve had gone a hundred yards she 
heard herself called, and, looking back, saw 
Quinton Honeywell pointing down the val- 
ley. Gazing in that direction the girl per- 
ceived a cloud of smoke rising, and so dense was the 
volume of it that a serious fire seemed indicated. Only 
one building lay in this direction, and the girl knew 
well that the solitary inhabitant was from home. 

Hastening down to the valley, she reached the 
fisherman's side and spoke. 

"Oh, dear! oh, dear! *Tis Shepherd Pote's cottage 
afire, I fear! He is away on my father's business to 
give evidence at Moreton, and his poor place have 
catched on light for certain." 

Til run," said young Honeywell. "Lucky I saw 
it. I may save something yet. Just hide my rod and 
basket in that brake." 

He set off at a great pace, and Eve, first putting 
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his rod and basket carefully out of sight in the furze 
by the river, hastened after him. But she only 
arrived in time to see the last of the shepherd's den. 
His one-roomed cabin was blazing and the roof of 
thatch fell in as Honeywell came upon the scene, some 
sudden spark, shot from the smouldering peat fire, 
had kindled paper, and quickly set the place in a blaze. 
With a bucket that he found at hand, young Honey- 
well made some efforts to extinguish the flames, but 
they were useless ; the very stone walls had grown red- 
hot, and long before Shepherd Pote returned to his 
home the place was laid in ashes, with only a shattered 
wall and broken chimney standing desolate in the rack 
of charcoal and ash. 

Not a shred or stick could be saved, and indeed, had 
opportunity offered, no man but the shepherd him- 
self would have known what first to rescue. His 
property was valueless, and consisted of a few rags, 
a few vessels of cloam, boots, leggings, and various 
odds and ends that seemed more proper to a bonfire 
than anything else. 

Presently the flames sank for lack of more fuel. 
Quinton Honeywell returned to where Eve had hidden 
his rod, and she herself hastened forward to the vil- 
lage that she might tell the evil news. The picture 
of the heroic youth toiling in vain with Shepherd 
Pote's bucket filled her young eyes. He was not only 
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beautiful and a poet, but strong and swift, and a 
man. 

Upon her tidings a dozen labourers hastily 
departed to view the ruins of their neighbour's home, 
and Eve returned to her mother. 

Towards evening, full of sorrow for the unhappy 
old man in the valley, she returned thither, and car- 
ried with her a substantial meal in a basket. The 
shepherd had arrived, and, with his head in his hands, 
was now sitting upon a stone where once his door had 
hung. 

He looked up vague and dazed; then he saw Eve, 
and shrank away from her. 

"Don't you come anigh me, maiden! Ban't it 
enough? Ban't the hand of God heavy enough? 
Look — all I've got in the world, all I've scraped an' 
gathered after eighty years — all gone. Look in they 
ashes an' you'll find little specks o' gold, the wages of 
sin, all gone — rainbow gold — an' my immortal soul 
in the devil's claws. He'll make me frizzle for this, 
same as my golden guineas frizzled. O God! To 
think, to think, an' not a friend left in the world, an' 
me up eighty-five year old P' 

Eve stared. She supposed that this great shock 
had turned the ancient man's brain, and that he 
raved, but would presently grow calm. 

"Eat," she said, "eat this pasty an' drink this 
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cider, Ephraim. 'Tis a terrible sad thing to happen, 
an* I'm sure we shall all be very sorry for you and 
soon start a subscription to make it up. Father will 
be the first to help you. You know that. Twas on 
his account, you see, you went to Moreton." 

But the unhappy Pote only rocked and shuddered. 

"He ban't come, then?" 

"No, he's not home yet." 

"Else you wouldn't be here to see me, like the peli- 
can in the wilderness, wi' no place to lay my grey 
hairs. 'Tis all over. I'm dead an' damned for it. 
All my savings, little enough of them, God He knows ; 
an' the golden guineas — five. There they be speck- 
ling the ashes. An' my crook, the haft gone an' the 
iron head all bent an' spoiled. God forgive me for 
ever letting it out of my hand. My business in life 
was with sheep, not with men. An* now nobody alive 
won't never trust me any more with ewe or lamb. My 
thread be spun ; the poorhouse an' hell — the poor- 
house an' hell be all that's left for me." 

" 'Twas such a good thing you wore your best 
clothes, Ephraim. You must look at the bright side ; 
you really must, else you'll make yourself ill," said 
Eve cheerfully. 

"Get you gone," he answered. "Your faither will 
come riding home with the devil in front of his saddle 
soon. He knows why I say these things if you don't. 
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He'll never lift his hand to help me again. No more 
would you if you knew. I've got what I deserve, an' 
I know it. Let me alone; I hate the sight of you! 
Stop an' I'll do you a mischief." 

The old man flung himself down on the hearth in 
his black smock and gave way to senile despair, while 
Eve, not in the least alarmed, but much mystified, 
vainly attempted to console him for his losses. Pres- 
ently he wept, grew calmer, and called upon the Lord 
to pardon him. Then, leaving her basket and beg- 
ging Mr. Pote to help himself, Eve prepared to 
return home. 

"And if you come up to the farm presently you'll 
find a comfortable corner in a shippon quite ready for 
you, shepherd, for Pll see to it myself. And they will 
soon rebuild your house and make it as good as ever." 

With these amiable assurances the girl went her 
way; but Ephraim was little the happier, for he knew 
very well that as soon as the master of Dagger Farm 
returned there would be an end of any further charity 
from him. 

Presently, however, he ate and drank and plucked 
sufficient spirit to scratch about in his ruined home. 
Not a coin rewarded him, and after the cider he 
lifted up a cracked voice and cursed all created things. 
Certain men from Postbridge presently returned to 
soften his misery and offer a bed, but the old man 
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gave them small thanks. He chattered of gold beads 
and the devil; he refused to accompany his neigh- 
bours, and prayed them to get out of his sight and 
leave him with the owls and bats. 

Then Eve Newcombe returned yet again, and 
amazed the ancient not a little. 

"You've got to come with me," she said. "There's 
a snug corner in the apple loft, better than an out- 
house. I've got it ready with my own hands, and 
you'll sleep on dry fern, as soft and sweet as a king. 
Come along, Ephraim. No more can be done to- 
night, can there, Cousin Noah?" 

Noah Newcombe, who was among those to offer the 
shepherd a bed and supper, agreed with Eve. 

" 'Tis no ill beyond mending," he said. "I'll do 
my part for nought, an 9 so will mason Ford an' a 
good few other neighbours, in our spare time. Your 
house will be better than ever it was in a fortnight, 
shepherd." 

"An' sweeter," said mason Ford. 

But Mr. Pote was staring at Eve. 

"You come with that message of peace an' good- 
will, an' your faither be home again?" 

"He's not home," said Eve. "No doubt he has 
ridden on from Moreton to Exeter. He said he might 
do so." 

The shepherd sighed. 
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"Of course 'tis so," he said. "No, I'll not come up 
to Dagger Farm. 'Twouldn't be a seemly thing. 'Tis 
to Roger Honeywell I should go; but I won't go to 
him neither. I'll come home along wi' you, Noah 
Newcombe, since you'm so kind as to ax me ; an' if I 
die in my sleep after all this evil, as be a very likely 
thing, I hope all Christian souls will pray for me. 
But I shall go to hell, where there's gert, red-eyed 
devil-dogs always a-tearing at your liver; I shall go 
there an' burn like my house, where the worm never 
won't be quenched. I knaw it, souls, an' 'tis no good 
none of you saying different." 

With this gloomy prediction the withered creature 
picked up the head of his crook, then put his arm in 
Noah Newcombe's, and was led away. 

"I'll put 'e a wand to your crook to-morrow, my 
old dear," said Tom French, the carpenter. "You'll 
not look so despairing-like when you've got that in 
your hand again." 

"An' I'll ax the gentlefolks for subscriptions for 
'e," declared a loosely-built and flabby man of great 
circumference called Dury Hext. "There's nought 
like striking while the iron's hot, so I lay there's 
nought like begging for a burnt-out man while his 
home's still smoking. Other folks' fortunes don't 
trouble us onless they be onder our noses. You'll get 
more if you ax to-morrow than you will a week hence 
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when your trouble be old history. My master, Mr. 
Honeywell, is good for five shillings, Pm sure — such 
a cunning hand with sheep as you be." 

Others also offered consolation according to their 
different points of view ; and after a glass of brandy 
and a pipe of tobacco, Shepherd Pote became calmer 
and even sanguine. 

About nine o'clock he decided to go to the bed 
young Newcombe had provided. 

"I'll take my rest now, neighbour, 9 ' he said, "an' 
it have been such a shattering hell of a day that I 
crave cruel after sleep. Please God, come marning, I 
shall be my own man again. Pm nought wi'out my 
crook, as be well knowed ; but when Tom French have 
given the thing a new handle, an 9 Noah here have 
straightened out the head, I may cut a properer figure 
afore the world. But 'tis a awful thought as I must 
wear my best clothes o' week-days — contrary to 
human nature, you might say." 

"Us'll get 'e a new smock for Sundays," said Noah 
Newcombe cheerfully; 'then this here won't be your 
best clothes no more." 



CHAPTER VI 
NEMESIS BY HUNTING-CROP 

FARMER NEWCOMBE had not gone to 
Exeter as his wife supposed. He was, in- 
deed, that night but a few miles from his 
farm, under the roof of an old friend near 
the village of Ashburton. After leaving Moreton 
upon the conclusion of the legal proceedings, John 
Newcombe started for Postbridge in no very amiable 
frame of mind, and then chance so ordered affairs that 
his plans were changed; he rose from gloom into a 
most cheerful humour, and, instead of returning to 
Dagger Farm, altered his intention as aforesaid and 
set off in another direction. 

Having dined at the "White Hart" after his 
reverse, having eaten little, but drunk deep, he started 
homeward, rode through the lovely lanes and deep 
green valleys that divide Moreton from the Moor, and 
presently climbed out upon the great lonely heart of 
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that land, where it spread full many a league under 
the glory of a June evening. 

As yet the ling had not blossomed, but heath 
bloomed in purple patches and the gold of the furze 
blazed about him. To right and left swept the stone- 
crowned hills, and his rough road lay by many a 
glimmering bog and lonely, heron-haunted pool. But 
the familiar waste held no beauty for John New- 
combe. He brooded gloomily upon the past; he 
debated of the future ; he swore a wild oath aloud that 
he would be even with his enemy yet ; and the sinister 
word, furiously uttered, frightened yellow-eyed sheep 
beside the way and sent them jolting off into the Moor 
with bleating amazement. 

Anon the farmer passed a granite fragment that 
set the seal of Christ upon that savage region. Many 
such crosses still rise hereabout, and an old-time 
Abbot's Way that connected ancient monasteries was 
indicated by them; but this Cross of Bennett, then, 
as now little more than an armless stump, has no his- 
tory within man's knowledge, and may be numbered 
amongst the rudest relics in that sort to be found 
upon Dartmoor. 

A gorgeous sunset reddened the eyes of the horse- 
man. Westward above great flowing ridges the pur- 
ple and gold flamed across the sky and burnt into the 
remote stone-crowned pinnacles of the land. The east 
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was purple, and night already seemed to move upon 
the huge slopes of Hameldon. There also might be 
noted, like a fairy ring on the heath, a grey and shad- 
owy circle, that seen at nearer vantage had resolved 
itself into Grimspound, the ancient fastness of those 
stone men who haunted Dartmoor before recorded 
history. 

Where now the cross stretches its broken arms 
above the wayside heather, John Newcombe rode, but 
the pregnant stone conveyed no message of peace 
into his heart. Then sounded the brisk trotting of a 
better horse than he could ride, and his enemy over- 
took him. Newcombe's road lay straight ahead of 
him; but a sheep-track branched from it half a mile 
further on, and this would take Roger Honeywell to 
Vitifer. For half a mile, therefore, both men pur- 
sued the same way. 

The red sunset fires glowed into a vivid conflagra- 
tion, and answering flame raged in the big farmer's 
heart as his dapper foe overtook him. The smaller 
man was in an amiable mood, and even condescended 
to stay his progress and speak a few words. His pur- 
pose can hardly be considered friendly, for he had a 
very hearty dislike of Newcombe, but only the sports- 
man himself knew what prompted him to speak. The 
words themselves to a casual ear must have sounded 
kind and even generous. 
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"Well* neighbour, well met! I hoped to overhaul 
you and speak man to man. 'Twas fair law, and so 
no more to be said. Let us be friends henceforth." 

"Fair law! You can say that, you smug, long- 
beaked jackdaw !" 

"Why, you are angry ! Surely, man, there's noth- 
ing to rage at? The shepherd made all clear. There 
was the very ring of truth in the old fool's voice to 
my ear. Too old in honesty to turn rascal, I wager. 
Why, he's nearly a hundred, they say." 

"No poor man yet lived that was too old to be 
tempted with money." 

"Well, well, I want to be friends. I hate quarrels. 
Life's too short and neighbours too scarce on Dart- 
moor to fight. While the country's plunged in these 
dreadful wars, Englishmen ought to be shoulder to 
shoulder. What say you?" 

Newcombe paused and reflected long before reply- 
ing. He itched to get his hand on the other's collar 
and measure out his own idea of justice, but that 
could not be without more justification than appeared. 
He therefore fell back upon guile, and employed a 
side of his intelligence concerning which the other 
knew nothing. Mr. Honeywell supposed he had to 
deal with a mere thick-headed rustic, and doubted not 
that his superior education must always serve him in 
any collision with the master of Dagger Farm. 
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When, therefore, as happened now, John Newcombe 
played a double part for the first time with his enemy, 
Honeywell was deceived and fell into a trap. The 
big man had served a sharp apprenticeship to cun- 
ning that morning in Moreton Courthouse, and now 
he bettered his instruction. 

At last he spoke with appearance of conviction. 

"I suppose you're right, Roger Honeywell. And 
'tis no great matter if you're not. Fair bested I was. 
Tis quite beyond my experience that such things can 
happen. But Fm not for crying over spilt milk — 
that's a fool's trick. Only I don't want to be enemies 
no more; for it won't pay me to be against you. I 
shall never be upsides with a man of your intellects, 
however I may try, an' I give you best from this day 
forth. But 'tis an amazing thing to hear a man like 
Lawyer Brimpts." 

"So it is. It shows what practice will do — a won- 
derful clear brain. Well, I'm thankful you are such 
a sensible man." 

"Yes; all the same, I wish Fd had Brimpts o' my 
side. My putty-faced chap weren't a patch on him." 

"Go to Brimpts if ever you're in a fix of this sort 
again, though I hope you never will be." 

"I might do worse," admitted Newcombe, with a 
satisfactory recollection that Mr. Brimpts was 
already committed to him. "All the same, but for 
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Pote it would have gone t'other way. He swore to me 
his dog was fast that night ; an' 'twas the truth I do 
believe, for the man's not a natural liar. He'll tell 
the truth like another when nothing hangs to it." 

"A curious lapse of memory on his part, no 
doubt." 

"An' your bit of gold polished up his wits." 

"Well, gold does throw its own light upon affairs," 
admitted Honeywell, cynically, "though it isn't 
always the light of truth." 

"A terrible powerful weapon in wise hands," mur- 
mured the other. "And since you'm so good as to be 
friends, I do hope you won't hurt me no more, now 
Fve throwed up the sponge, so to say." 

"Believe me, on my honour. I'm sorry our interests 
ever clashed, and I'm thankful you are big-hearted 
enough to forget the past and offer friendship." 

"Will 'e shake hands upon it?" 

"Willingly." 

The small man extended his hand to the big one. 
Both horses were pulled up and a warm grip passed 
between the enemies. 

"And now, since the past is dead and buried for 
ever more, I should very much like to know your own 
opinion of this matter," said Newcombe presently, as 
they proceeded together. "It won't make no differ- 
ence to me ; but 'tis certain enough that Pote's mastiff 
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didn't do it. So whose dog was it that killed my 
sheep, do 'e reckon?" 

Mr. Honeywell looked round him before answering. 
They were in the heart of the Moor, and twilight 
gained upon the scene. Darkness already spread over 
the waste, and, one by one, the tors were foundering 
into night. No home of man was visible; only the 
cry of distant water reached their ears. 

"You ask me that? Well, 'tis natural, an' I don't 
mind giving you my honest opinion, neighbour. I'm 
much of one mind with that lanky, straw-coloured 
young man as spoke for you. If 'twasn't Pote's mas- 
tiff, then 'twas surely mine, an', seeing there be no 
witnesses to hear me, I don't mind telling you that 
'twas mine ! There's no doubt about it at all, for the 
dog had been doing bloody work that night some- 
where. But, you see, the majesty of the law knew 
different. Much virtue in the law, Farmer New- 
combe P' 

Before the speaker could get his horse out of reach, 
Newcombe had shot out a long arm and caught him 
by the collar. 

"So there be, knave Honeywell!" he roared out; 
"an' more vartue still to a horsewhip in a honest hand. 
Since you'm so minded, and I've heard it from your 
own wicked lips, an' since there ban't no witnesses, as 
you say, then I'll give you the damndest walloping 
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as ever made a rascal want vinegar and brown paper. 
I've paid down a lot o' money to-day. Now I'll get 
the worth of it." 

Roger Honeywell was quite powerless to free him- 
self. His horse, indeed, could have easily carried him 
out of danger ; but the rider was fast, and an attempt 
to escape must have brought th$ little man out of his 
saddle. Indeed, his frightened steed did presently 
bolt, but Newcombe, not for an instant loosening his 
hold upon the culprit's collar, himself dismounted the 
moment afterwards. 

"You'd surely never touch an old man like me?" 
stuttered Mr. Honeywell. "Oh, my horse! — good 
God, he's worth a hundred guineas, and he don't know 
his way home. He'll be stogged in a bog, sure as 
death P' 

"Fm a year older than you be," replied the other ; 
"an' as for your horse, I hope he'll go after my 
sheep." 

"This is villainy, outrage!" 

"Then you'm having a taste of your own favourite 
dish. There — an' there — an' there; an' I wish this 
hunting-crop was red-hot iron. An* may the next 
mutton ever you eat choke you, you dirty robber ! If 
the law was worth a curse — 'twould hang you, <?r else 
send you — to Botany Bay — along wi' other sheep- 
stealers !" 
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Newcombe continued to flog his enemy between the 
words until the smaller man fell on his knees and 
screamed for mercy. Whereupon the avenger made 
an end. 

"There's one for every sheep; an* two for your 
dog; an* two for yourself; an' two for luck. Now 
I'm paid for my trouble. An' now give me your 
watch an' them seals. Then I'll let 'e go P 

But the other, battered and bruised though he was, 
made an effort to save his property. 

"You'll swing for this, you murdering blackguard, 
if there's any law in the land!" he gasped, fighting 
for his fob. 

Newcombe, however, had his way, and possessed 
himself of a big, gold "turnip" watch with a bunch of 
seals hanging therefrom. 

"Might's right, as your dog thought when he 
killed my sheep. Now go an' call upon the law to 
save you — you that have always crawled along on the 
windy side of it! Go an' see what the law be worth, 
you ugly little mewtP 

"You'll swing for this, as sure as heaven's above 
us," answered the sufferer. His face was livid and 
his back on fire. "And, mark me," he added, as he 
turned to go, "you're a doomed man for this night's 
work. Law or no law, you shall pay for this with 
your life's blood. I'll never sleep night or day till 
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you're paid. Nl never hunt, nor drink liquor, nor 
take one joy in life until you suffer in soul as I suffer 
in body now. You've killed everything that shall ever 
make your life worth living to-day. You may as well 
cut your throat where you stand, for your life shall be 
one long hell for evermore." 

He turned and staggered off into the night, and 
Newcombe, quite unmoved before his curses, watched 
him depart. For some time after his enemy had been 
swallowed up in the gloom of the heath, the victor 
stood in thought beside his horse. Then he mounted, 
and turning the reluctant beast from its homeward 
road, proceeded across the Moor under the flank of 
Hameldon's great ridge. Avoiding the villages of 
Widecombe and Buckland, he kept to the Moors, and 
was not seen by a single human eye until he reached 
the neighbourhood of Ashburton. Only once did he 
draw rein. Then, upon a lonely waste of heath and 
sphagnum bog, the farmer relieved himself of Roger 
Honeywell's watch and fob. It glittered across the 
starry night for a second, and then vanished under 
quaking moss. 

One mile from Ashburton, at Chator Barton, dwelt 
a man called Henry Chator — the best, if not the only, 
friend John Newcombe could claim among men. To 
this trusted one the farmer now repaired, and soon, 
his story told, he found himself before a comfortable 
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supper, and in presence of one who sympathised very 
keenly with him. 

" Ti8 a simple enough matter," said Mr. Chator, a 
shrewd personage, who had his own reasons for dis- 
liking Roger Honeywell. "My chaps, Jack an 9 
Samuel, shall have a guinea apiece, an 9 then they'll be 
quite ready to swear afore the justices that your horse 
was put up in my stable by six o'clock. That does 
it, I reckon ; an' as for him, the ugly little twoad, 'tis 
him as insulted me afore all the neighbours last winter 
for shooting foxes, just because 'tis his pleasure to 
gallop about the country like a lunatic after 'em. As 
if my geese an' pou'try wasn't o' more account than 
his pleasure! So there you are, Jan; an' I'm glad 
you've a-lathered him. But you'll have to keep your 
eyes open now, for he'm a poisonous chap, an' he'll be 
even with you for this if he's got to sell his soul to the 
Dowl to do it." 

"Us'll see," said Newcombe. 

" 'Twas a -pretty touch to take the watch of un," 
declared Henry Chator with great admiration. "For 
now you prove you wasn't there, an', of course, 'twill 
be said 'twas a common footpad." 

"What's more," confessed his friend, "afore I left 
Morcton yesterday, after he'd bested me over my 
sheep, I got that black rascal, Lawyer Brimpts, on 
my side next time. But this I will say, that I'd never 
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have beaten him like I done if he hadn't confessed that 
he knowed 'twas his dog, an' grinned in my face when 
he said the words. 'Twas more'n mortal man could 
stand." 

"A sight more," agreed Mr. Chator. "You 
wouldn't have been a man if you hadn't given him all 
you could do wi' a hosswhip. An', for my part, I only 
hope you hit him as hard as you think you did." 
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CHAPTER VII 
AS OLD AS THE HILLS 

WHILE craft met craft in the bitter battle 
now to rage between Honeywell and 
Newcombe until destiny terminated it, 
emotions widely different marked the 
meetings of Quinton and Eve. Love met love in the 
river valley, and soon the boy and girl lived for each 
other in the immemorial way. 

At ten o'clock on the night of that painful meeting 
with John Newcombe, Mr. Honeywell sent his facto- 
tum, the flabby and flaxen Dury Hext, to Dagger 
Farm. Dury came to learn whether the enemy had 
returned home; and at his destination he met a per- 
sonal foe in shape of John Newcombe's head man — 
one Ned Prowse. These two servants hated each 
other worse than the servingmen of Montague and 
Capulet. Their masters' quarrels were their own; 
and now the pale but bulky Hext boiled with virtuous 
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indignation, for he had been attending to Mr. Honey- 
well's back. 

"Be your damn maister home?' 9 he said, abruptly. 

"He may be, an' he may not be; an' 'damn' to 
you," answered Ned, who prided himself on his discre- 
tion, and well knew how to make the pendulous cheeks 
of Dury shake with rage at all times. 

"Well, he's done for hisself now, an 9 a good rid- 
dance for Dartymoor. He was fairly bested over 
they sheep, an 9 then, coming home-along he fall on 
maister like a waggon-load o' cat-a-mountains an 9 
nearly killed him; an' the horse be lame; an 9 if he 
don't hang for it there's no law left." 

Ned Prowse was a small, hard, red-whiskered bach- 
elor of fifty or thereabout. His slate-coloured eyes 
were firmly fixed on the fat enemy as Hext told of 
these sensational matters. 

"I doubt you'm drunk," he said; "you babble like 
a babby laming to talk. A likely story !" 

"Us'U see whether 'tis likely or not. That won't 
rest with you to prove or disprove. Be your maister to 
home? That's what you've got to answer me; an' I'll 
thank you to do it." 

Mr. Prowse reflected before answering. He had 
little doubt that Dury told the truth, and he could 
guess very easily at John Newcombe's mind after the 
recent reverse. That the case had gone against Dag- 
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gcr Form everybody knew from Shepherd Pote, 
though that ancient perjurer declined to furnish any 
particulars of the trial. 

Considering these things, Mr. Prowse spoke. 

"Well, since you'm so set on knowing, I may as 
well tell you. He'm not home ; an* I can't say when 
he will be." 

"He'll go from Dagger Farm for good an 9 all 
when this is known. I pray he'll swing for it, the 
rogue." 

"Don't you call no names, Dury Hext, else Fll 
treat you same as you say my master treated yours. 
Lies an' nonsense ! Be off with you, you gert barrel !" 

"You wait for the truth," said Mr. Hext. 

"So I will, then," answered the other, u an' Dooms- 
day will come along afore any man ever hears that 
from you." 

They parted, and Prowse hastened indoors with his 
news. He gloried in it, and hoped that Dury had not 
erred, despite his own oral assertion that such a thing 
was improbable; but Mrs. Newcombe and Eve were 
terribly frightened, and during the following days, 
while no sign or word of John Newcombe reached his 
farm, the wife and daughter went in dark doubt and 
terror. 

For that space of time, indeed, poor Ann New- 
combe had nothing but her fearful thoughts to keep 
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her company ; but the girl found consolation by Dart. 
Life had put forth a wonderful bud for Eve, and she 
marvelled, looking backwards, that this valley of music- 
making waters and great rocks, of singing birds and 
flowers, could have contented her and seemed quite 
full. Now all these things were no more than a 
setting for one figure, and she loved the dusky 
cowls of the monkshood better than every blossom 
of spring, because he had declared that he would 
do so. 

Eve met Quinton Honeywell again twice before her 
father returned home, and the second time he shook 
her hand. On this occasion they came together by 
appointment. 

The young man had a grim tale to tell of his rela- 
tive, but very readily he took Eve's side of the 
question. 

"Of course, Uncle Roger has no right to say 'twas 
your father that beat him if it is not so," he said; 
"but there will be a summons issued as soon as my 
uncle can get about again. His watch, too! He 
grows mad with anger twenty times in the day. I 
had meant to tell him that I will never go bs) to 
London more, but live in the country henceforth ; yet 
I have no courage to speak it while he is in this sorry 
case." 

" 'Tis a better life than lawyerings _ I'm sure you 
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would not be happy to make your living out of other 
folks' quarrels." 

"No, indeed — a sad way to live. An* yet what 
would the world be without the Justices?" 

"Their law looks vain beside God Almighty's, how- 
ever." 

"Think of that bent old shepherd and his notorious 
lies. See how God punished him behind his back. 
And my uncle, too, for that matter. I fear you can- 
not call him innocent. 'Tis very certain his hound 
killed the sheep, for he told me so." 

"Let us leave that. I'm only very sad to think how 
your uncle and my father hate each other. 'His 
watch! 9 Faither to steal a watch! Why, 'tis mid- 
summer madness in him to say such things." 

"Of course it is. I too am sorry they are such 
bitter enemies. That makes it all the more our duty 
to be good friends, Miss Eve, and so restore the bal- 
ance." 

"Us would have to be more than friends to do 
that." 

He did not immediately answer, then spoke mourn- 
fully. 

"Yet 'twould be visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children indeed. What could be harder than 
that you should be my friend if you did not wish 
to be?" 
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"But perhaps for love of my faither I might," she 
said. 

"What's your love for your father to me?" he 
asked. 

"Why, could you think well of an only child that 
didn't love her good faither? Now catch trouts an' 
let me watch 'e, since you axed me to come an' see you 
fish." 

"You've taken all the heart out of me for angling." 

"Oh, dearie me ! What am the likes of me to come 
an' spoil your sport?" 

"Do you really want to know what you are?" he 
said, flinging down his rod and turning to her. 

Eve's heart beat fast, but she answered with a 
ghost of a smile: 

"Why — to be sure — us all want to know that — if 
we can find an honest friend to tell us." 

"Be careful. I don't pick my words too cleverly 
when my heart is all aglow. My tongue has made 
enemies before to-day ; but Fd rather bite it out than 
anger you." 

"Truth's truth," she said, faintly. 'Til hear 'e, if 
it comes within what a maiden should hear." 

"The truth when it's lovely can't hurt even your 
little pink rose petals of ears. Don't start and look 
like that ! You bade me speak an' tell you what you 
are. Then you are the world — the whole summer 
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world — to me. Less than a little week an' you've 
changed all my life and lifted it up, and shown me 
the kingdoms of earth and the best thing God ever 
made. To think of what I thought was good once! 
An' here was a jewel, hid on Dartmoor, that makes a 
beggar of everything that's beautiful and everything 
that's good in the world. An' I love Dartmoor for 
ever now ; I love it — down to the little sad cry of the 
yellow gladdy in the yellow furze, because 'tis the 
cradle of Eve. I love everything that's ever made 
a looking-glass of your dear grey eyes; I love my 
worthless self better for loving you. 'Tis the first 
thing ever Fve done with my whole heart and soul 
that I'm proud of doing. Now you know what you 
are — to me." 

The girl trembled, but her heart gloried to hear 
him. 

"Lord save both of us, but this be love talk !" she 
said. "Fve— Fve read the like." 

"I wouldn't play parrot, sweetheart. 'Tis no time 
for that. If a man wants to make a girl listen to him 
and believe him, Fm sure he must dive down into his 
own heart and bring up his words all alive and quiv- 
ering. You do listen, and you do believe!" 

"If I could trust 'e ! 'Tis like the song of a butivul 
angel to me. But if I could see through thicky green 
coat to what be hid !" 
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"You'd see your name on my heart — God knows 
I'm speaking the truth when I say it! You'd see 
suffering too, for I'm suffering more than I know 
words to tell until I hear you answer me. Say you 
love me a little ; or if you can't, say you'll try to. I'll 
die if you don't. And yet why should you, for who 
am I to dare ?" 

"If you can read in my eyes same as you said — 
then do it wi'out making me blush to tell 'e," said Eve, 
and before the words were out of her mouth she found 
herself in young Quinton's arms. 

He kissed her in a transport, then looked at her 
almost reverently. 

"To think this is real and not a dream of heaven ! 
and now I know there is a good God that cares 
for the least of us and plans our lives ; and yet I do 
not either, for what have I done to merit this? Why 
should worthless I win what might be too great a prize 
for a saint?" 

"I do hope you ban't no saint, sweet," murmured 
Eve, "for in truth you'd quickly weary of a simple 
country maid like me if you was. I do know little 
more than the names of the flowers." 

"No," he said, his thoughts roaming far away, "no 
saint, but, by God ! I'll try to be. If ever a man was 
tempted by the goodness of heaven to mend his ways 
and fly at a noble life 'tis I." 
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"They do tell that even a girl can mend a man 
sometimes ; but such men as I have known before you, 
wasn't men as took their colour from us. T'other 
way rather; for Dartymoor women mostly has to do 
what they'm told, an' do it quick." 

"You'll be my guardian angel." 

"Not that; but I'll just be a little dinky wife some 
day, an' love 'e with every breath I breathe, an* pray 
for 'e night an' morn, an' make your good an' sorrow 
mine. Not but I love dear f aither too ; but you — why 
you'm my lord an' master — an' so you was since first 
my eyes met yours." 

She stroked the hand round her waist while he 
chattered in ecstasy. 

"Dear love," she said, "you'll be kind to me, an* 
true, won't 'e? An' I'll try so hard to gather wisdom 
like the bees gather honey, that I may be better 
worthy of 'e. You'm my all — all for evermore — all 
my light an' sunshine an' life, I do assure 'e. This 
good world be nought without you now. The flowers 
fade to my eye, an' the river calls out hoarse, an' the 
hills frown when you ban't by ; yet they be fairer far 
than ever they was when I see 'em with you beside me. 
You've waked me out of my maiden dreaming, dear 
heart — oh ! love me always, for 'tis the breath of my 
life to know you do ; an' if you changed an' stopped 
loving me an' forgot me now, I soon should die for 'e." 
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"Little Eve! The first woman— the first an 9 the 
last for me. How old was Mother Eve when she was 
born, think you? I know. Just your own delicious 
seventeen years! 'Forget youP 'Stop loving youP 
When I die — not sooner." 

"Don't say the words ! Don't even say you'll stop 
loving. I can't bear it. An' let me die first, because 
your death would be such a cruel death for me. Let 
me have easier death than that. I'm a selfish maid, 
you see. I never think what you would feel if I was 
taken from 'e." 

"Talk no more of death at all. I wouldn't kill one 
little trout to-day — no, not a midge — I wouldn't 
bruise a blade of grass, nor shake down the petals of 
a flower — all for love of my Eve! Let this green 
world know it. Let every tiny flower hear the word 
'Eve' when first it opens its eyes. Then will it know 
that 'Eve' must be the very name of goodness. You're 
a holy thing — a holy thing — and Dart is a river of 
life for me. I never lived till three days agone, and 
never knew how lovely the world was." 

"Lovely — too lovely almost. I've been sad some- 
times to think of all the beauty squandered afore my 
sflly eyes wi* none but me, of all that same here, who 
knew 'twas so good to see. Then Pve thought in my 
wild way as perhaps dead folk might share, though 
I couldn't see 'em. For good angels never could find 
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nothing dearer to their eyes than Dart in summer- 
time, if once they had been moor folks and loved their 
homes on earth." 

" 'Tis a very lovely thought, dearest." 

"But now nought's wasted as your eyes have seen. 
'Tis an honour for the wild rose to have met your eye 
with hers, I do think. I'd sooner be a daisy under 
your foot than a living maiden t'other side o' the 
earth, who'd never be blessed with the sight of you." 

For answer his arms tightened. 

"If I was only worthy !" he said. "If I was richer, 
better born, famous; but you've chosen me, you've 
chosen me!" 

" 'Tis I should wish myself clever ; yet you love me, 
an* you'm clever ; yet if you'm clever how should you 
love me, as be plain homespun an' of little worth?" 

" 'Tis that you can love me too makes me hopeful. 
IT1 write a great, grand poem, and you'll be in every 
line, and it's music will be your voice, and it's loveliness 
will be your thoughts." 

"I know right well you will, for 'tis in your bright 
eyes. How Pll joy in it when every man speaks, of 
you an' your butivul rhymes! Ess fay, you'll be 
first — in everything but love." 

"Then comes on our first quarrel," he said. "For 
in all else I say you will be first, but in love never. 
You cannot love me more than I love you, because I 
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love with every red drop of blood in my veins, and I 
am bigger than you ; therefore I love best !" 

"You should, sweetheart, if my love was bounded in 
the little body of me," said Eve. "But 'tis bigger 
than that an 9 lovelier, else 'twas vain indeed. My love 
be in the morning when it lights your opening eyes ; 
my love do steal to 'e an 9 kiss *e in the mist, an' drops 
softly out of the rain. It do sing to 'e in the river an' 
from every grey-bird's throat. Oh, believe it, my love 
goes to the stars to fetch light for 'e when you'm 
night-foundered; it twinkles out of heaven — 'tis 
earth-wide, an* deeper than the sea — 'tis the best gift 
of God — my own dearest treasure — poured out for 'e 
for evermore in this world an' the next." 

She stood up and looked at the sky while she spoke. 



CHAPTER VIII 
A PRO-AMERICAN 

WHEN John Newcombe returned home, it 
is needless to say that he kept the truth 
to himself, and expressed the most ex- 
treme indignation at his enemy's indict- 
ment. He admitted, however, that no man ever de- 
served a thrashing more than Roger Honeywell, and 
declared himself much gratified to hear of the catastro- 
phe. For himself, he made it clear that he was at Cha- 
tor Barton long before the hour when Mr. Honeywell 
suffered. There were those who could prove this fact, 
including Henry Chator himself. But his defence the 
master of Dagger Farm reserved for the present. He 
visited Lawyer Brimpts, and left the case in that gen- 
tleman's hands with a cheerful certainty of success. 
Honeywell, for his part, desired and expected to get 
the farmer committed to the Assizes. He had wished 
to arrest Newcombe, but was advised not to do so. 
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On the night before their next meeting at Moreton- 
hampstead, Eve sat upon her father's lap, and, find- 
ing him in great good temper, ventured to reveal her 
secret. Ann Newcombe already knew it ; and she lived 
in the midst of fears and terrors from that moment 
until the present time. Even now her courage would 
not permit her to listen to the confession ; and when 
Eve announced to her father that she had a mighty 
matter to tell him, and desired to do so before the 
events of the following day, her mother gathered up 
her work and fled from the kitchen. 

John Newcombe listened with considerable control. 
Then he re-lighted his "churchwarden," which had 
gone out during the recital, and answered in few 
words, but definite. 

"I do not know the boy, but I know the blood in his 
veins. His name is enough. He comes of poisonous 
stock ; therefore he be poisonous hisself . You've hid 
nothing, no more will I. You encouraged him. You 
gave him a friar's cap flower. You told him how to 
catch fish. Of course, he got forwarder on that. 
Well, it can't be ; an' if there was only one man in the 
world free to marry my darter, she should bide a maid 
if the man's name was Honeywell." 

"But he's so different, faither. You can see what 
he is by looking at him." 

Mrs. Newcombe crept back at this juncture, and 
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finding her husband calm, ventured to join in the con- 
versation. 

"He's a handsome man — nought of his uncle in 
him, master — a straight, well-looking figure, an' a 
bright eye that meets yours frank as daylight/ 9 

"So have the Dowl, no doubt, if we could only see 
him," answered her husband. 

"And he comes of better havage than us. An acci- 
dent, of course, but 'tis so," said Eve. 

"Whether you mean the Dowl or the man, your 
words don't make clear, my dear," replied her 
father. 

"He have another uncle in the King's Navy," mur- 
mured Eve ; "an 9 his own dead f aither was a clergy- 
man." 

"'Tis all one — the Devil's got every Honeywell, 
an' I'd rather you married the first ragged vagabond 
as crossed the bridge than a man of that name. 
Think of it no more. I be fixed as a mountain in this 
matter. Now you know where you be. No nephew 
of that anointed rogue shall ever marry my darter. 
Fd see her dead sooner — ay, Pd kill her with my own 
hand first." 

His extreme calmness was more impressive than 
passion had been, and the girl pondered very sadly on 
this speech, for it indicated a mind beyond her power 
to influence. Yet could she give up Quinton at a 
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father's command? She did not ask herself whether 
it was right, but if it was possible to do so. 

While silence fell upon the little party, and the 
cloud hung heavy, while Eve brushed away some 
natural tears, while her father puffed his pipe and his 
wife's needles clattered nervously, there came a famil- 
iar visitor. Noah Newcombe entered, and with him 
appeared Ned Prowse. The head man of Dagger 
Farm was always privileged to enjoy the society of 
his master's family when work for the day had ended. 
Law was in Mr. Prowse's mind, and he uttered brief 
hopes and savage, sinister desires about the pending 
case. That Roger Honeywell would be confounded 
he did not doubt; but the other arrival, having 
expressed a decent conviction that John Newcombe 
must triumph, concerned himself with another sub- 
ject. 

Noah Newcombe was a big-limbed, sensible man of 
a mental type not uncommon on Dartmoor to this day. 
Living his life much alone, and being gifted with 
some intellectual power, he used it in silent thought, 
and came to conclusions on most of the problems of 
life without help from his neighbours. He was a 
thoughtful soul for one still young, and fond of 
argument. This trait made him more enemies than 
friends — a misfortune the natural lot of men with 
ideas. He thought for himself; he regarded with 
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some dissatisfaction many a deed of those in power; 
and to-night, as evil fortune had it, his originality of 
opinion hurt his Uncle Newcombe in a most tender 
quarter, and threw a cloud upon poor Noah's own 
patriotism. The incident ended in darkness and real 
despair for the farrier, because he loved Eve New- 
combe very dearly, and hoped that some day she 
might be his wife. She had not definitely dismissed 
him, because, out of shyness, he had never yet given 
her an opportunity to do so ; but he waited in patience 
until the time seemed ripe, and meanwhile felt much 
of added moral support from the knowledge that both 
Eve's parents desired him for a son-in-law. 

Now he came with news, and when the matter of the 
trial at Moreton was dismissed, Noah plunged into 
politics and certain affairs that possessed special 
interest for all Dartmoor men. 

"It have been decided to bring mort of they poor 
Americans up to the War Prison, after all," he said. 
"There's room for them as well as those who be there, 
and all they thousands of Frenchmen, too ; so more be 
coming off the prison hulks at Plymouth. They start 
marching 'em up in a fortnight's time, I believe." 

"God help them," said Mrs. Newcombe. "'Tis a 
hard, cruel thing to put foreigners upon this Moor, 
when you come to think a many of 'em have lived in 
hot sunshine all their lives." 
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"Hold your fool's tongue/ 9 answered her husband, 
roughly. "You to say what's cruel an* what isn't! 
Dartymoor's better'n they deserve, anyway. I should 
like to know what's too bad for them as make war on 
us? 'Tis only naked savages, I should have thought, 
as would dare to fight against the most civilised an' 
God-fearing nation in the world. America be worse 
than France — far worse, for she's the child turning 
against its own parent." 

Mr. Newcombe looked into Eve's eyes as he 
spoke. 

Then, in all innocence, Noah questioned his elder's 
statement, and did himself an irreparable injury. 

" As to that, Uncle John," he said, "it do fall out 
sometimes that the child be in the right of it and the 
parent in the wrong. Last night I had speech wi' 
a sailor man from Plymouth. He'm Gammer Herd's 
son, to Postbridge; an* he've worked in a many ves- 
sels, both English and American. In this matter he 
gave it as his opinion that we'm wrong." 

"He ban't no Englishman, then, for all he'm 
Widow Herd's son. An' what's more, I wonder you 
demeaned yourself to listen to him. You ought to 
have knocked his words back down his lying throat." 

"Well, us must gather ideas where us may. We've 
been taking their ships upon the high seas. An' I 
don't care who hears me say so ; since I spoke wi' Ben 
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Herd, I think, for once in a way, that England be 
wrong an* America right — that's my honest opinion." 

"Then you're no honest man to hold such an 
opinion," thundered John Newcombe. "A common 
sailor wi' more brains than a calf, I'll swear! To 
listen to him! What do he know of the rights an' 
wrongs of nations? An' you to credit the fool! I 
blush for 'e! You ought to be at the wars yourself 
instead of talking treason at home." 

" 'Tis this way, Uncle John," said Noah, calmly. 
"You be a very great Englishman we all know, and 
for the country neck or nothing; but 'tis a free 
country all the same, an' I'm no worse a man an' 
don't love England no less because I think us have 
made a mistake in this here war. Do 'e lose love for a 
party because you find 'em in one fault? Belike you 
love 'em more for sorrow at their mistake." 

"I'm a very reasonable man," said John New- 
combe. M I ax for causes an' reasons, an' none has 
ever catched me in injustice. I pays for what I has ; 
an' if any wrongs me he gets like measure. So I can 
listen even to this trash. Tell me why for you put 
America 'pon top in this matter. Give me your 
reasons, if you've got any, beyond a devilish an' 
malicious blindness of mind." 

"Well, we angered them first because we would use 
right of search against 'em — under the Berlin Decree, 
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as 'twas called. An 9 they held that a neutral flag 
made free goods." 

"An' what did the rascals do? Pass a heathenish 
sort of a act under which they gave theirselves leave 
to seize hold on every scrap of British goods as came 
into their country !" 

"If we didn't recall our right of search— only if 
we didn't do that. But we did." 

"Yes — like fools. An' meantime they republican 
villains had declared war. Why? Because they 
meant to have a slap at us, right or wrong, on any 
pretext. They waited till we'd got our hands full wi' 
Boney, an' then, seeing a chance, made most unright- 
eous an' barbarous war, because they thought 'twould 
pay 'em. That's the whole case in a nutshell, an' a 
man who says another word for 'em after that ban't 
honest." 

"Canada have been faithful, thank God an' the 
newspapers," said Ned Prowse, devoutly. 

"Yes," answered his master. "Canada have been 
faithful. For why? Because the young men there 
be made of honest stuff — true metal. 'Twould take 
more'n Gammer Herd's son to make young Canada 
turn traitor, I reckon. But 'tis well for us there ban't 
many of your breed in they parts, Nephew Noah, else 
Canada would be under the flag o' freedom, as they 
miscall it, this minute." 
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"Well, there was faults o' both sides, perhaps. Fll 
grant that much if you'll meet me half -way, uncle," 
said the younger man. 

"There were not! 'Faults o' both sides' — an* you 
stand up an 9 call yourself an Englishman! An 9 a 
Newcombe! Meet you half-way indeed! Who ever 
heard tell of such underhand talk? You'd run with 
the hare an' hunt with the hounds, you would! 
'Faults o' both sides P Where'd our country be this 
minute if the Lords o' Parliament an' the old heroes — 
Drake an' them— had talked that rot?" 

"You'll say next as Boney's got a case, an' that 
the Duke of Wellington do sometimes make mistakes 
like a common man," ventured Ned Prowse. "Fm 
sure, Noah Newcombe, you'd never dare to say a word 
for Boney in good company?" 

"The French be different, Ned," answered young 
Newcombe. "They've set up a human man for their 
god; an' God'll plague 'em for it. They'm bound 
to be beat, for right's on our side. All the same, 'tis 
allowed all the world over that every question has two 
sides." 

"But only one right answer," declared his uncle, 
"an' that's the answer we be giving to the greedy 
world by the lips of our gert cannon. Why for can't 
these damn foreign nations let us bide? We don't 
want to fight nobody but our natural enemies, the 
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Roosians. Tis nature us should be at their throats ; 
for we was created to keep f em down ; but us wouldn't 
fight nobody else, if the world would only listen to 
reason." 

"An Englishman's reason won't convince every- 
body seemingly," answered the farrier. 

"You'm the sort that keeps an open mind, Mr. 
Noah," said Ned Prowse, respectfully. "But 'tis a 
very dangerous state, for I've seen the world, an' Pve 
always found that them as keep an open mind be the 
first to go to the wall." 

"An' so will you," summed up Mr. Newcombe ; "an' 
m ax you not to come here again, Nephew Noah, 
until you've changed your opinions. Us ban't built 
of the same mud, you an' me. An' us shan't mix no 
more after this. But you'll have your open mind to 
keep you company of an evening instead of your 
relations." 

Unconsciously young Newcombe stared at Eve. 

"No need to look that way," continued the farmer, 
bluntly. "Her wouldn't be happy with a man as 
thinks there be two sides to Napoleon Buonaparte. 
You'll do better to pack up your hammer an' tongs, 
an' go to America, an' find a wife there, an' breed 
sons to fight the old country come they grow up." 

Eve rose and fled upon these words. 

John Newcombe was now in a great rage. He 
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showed his teeth and panted. Deep furrows lined his 
forehead and his eyebrows twitched. 

"Stay, John, 'tis cruel to talk like this P' cried Mrs. 
Newcombe. "The young man — but there, you ought 

"I'll go," said Noah. He was deeply wounded but 
showed no anger. " 'Tis men like you, Uncle John, 
as make good old England hated now an' then," he 
said, quietly. 

"An* such as you as give the enemy hope, an' wave 
the white flag — even afore you'm in range! God's 
light! what be the generation coming to? Here's 
you an' another lazy fool as I've heard of an hour ago. 
Both slinking about here to catch a maiden's eye 
while there's man's work crying to be done on sea an' 
land. These ban't times for courting, but for 
fighting." 

"Some must fight — not all. What becomes of my 
bedridden mother an' my sisters three if I goes to 
the war? Answer that. You told me in plain words 
long ago I should have Eve, if I could win her." 

"But win her you never will, now she knows you 
hate your own country " 

" Tis a damned lie — an 9 about that there's no two 
opinions anyway," cried the young man, angry 
enough himself at last. "If any but an old man, an' 
that old man my uncle, had said this to me, he'd have 
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felt the weight of an arm that wields a sledge four 
hours a day. You'll be sorry for this. You're out of 
all reason an 9 so narrow as a cart-rut in your mind." 

"Go your ways," flamed the other, "an* larn to be a 
man. Ban't your place to measure justice, but to 
stick by your country through fair an' foul, an 9 
remember 'tis England." 

"I'm sure you ought to be thankful for it, Mr. 
Noah," ventured Ned Prowse. "But for the good- 
ness of Almighty God, as laid His plans for 'e from 
the time your parents was married, you might just so 
easy have come in the world a Frenchman, or even a 
heathen black. An' then you'd have gone sorrowing 
all the days of your life." 



i 



CHAPTER IX 
FROM LOVE TO BREAD AND WATER 

A WEEK later Eve wandered in the valley ill 
at ease. She still saw Quinton secretly; 
but a dark cloud hung over her life, for 
daily she deceived her father. Yet be- 
tween the parent and the lover she did not hesitate. 
To disobey was a grief, and it saddened each hour for 
her and hurt her young heart; but she held it no 
crime, and her conscience supported her spirit. Eve's 
sweetheart grew to be her first waking and sleeping 
thought; the grand business of life was to love him. 
For Quinton also this sweet matter of courting 
became an end to itself for the present. The name of 
Newcombe cast his uncle into ungovernable rage. 
His case had gone against Roger Honeywell, for Mr. 
Brimpts was able to prove that by no possibility could 
defendant have been upon Dartmoor when the plain- 
tiff received his flogging. Lawyer Brimpts dwelt also 
upon the matter of Mr. Honeywell's watch and seals. 
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Was it reasonable to suppose an honest farmer capa- 
ble of such rascally theft? One good man might 
thrash another and no great harm be done ; but when 
it came to highway robbery the case was different, and 
Brimpts declared that his former client was doing a 
dangerous thing to bring such charges without one 
witness to substantiate them. Mr. Henry Chator and 
two labouring men all made it clear that John New- 
combe had arrived at Chator Barton an hour before 
the plaintiff suffered. The case, therefore, seemed 
clear enough ; Roger Honeywell was utterly mistaken. 

"In charity we will suppose so," said Lawyer 
Brimpts. "We will give Mr. Honeywell the benefit of 
the doubt. To believe that he deliberately invented 
the indictment and brought this action with purpose 
to send a neighbour to Botany Bay is a suggestion 
that my client himself would be the last willingly to 
entertain. No Christian man and no sportsman would 
credit Mr. Honeywell with such a base design as 
that." 

So the battle was shifted on to new ground, and 
Honeywell's next step remained doubtful. After the 
trial was over he had sworn great oaths in open court 
before a dozen other men that his answer to this 
acquittal would be decisive; but John Newcombe 
expressed no concern, and invited the master of 
Vitifer Farm to do his worst. 



i 
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Danger now haunted the air, and though New- 
combe enjoyed that fact and found it added sauce to 
his sombre life, Eve and her mother were miserable 
enough, and feared that each sunrise would bring 
some new sorrow. In common with the whole commu- 
nity, including Lawyer Brimpts himself, they 
believed that Newcombe was quite innocent of this 
charge. Only the venerable and ruined arms of Ben- 
nett's Cross might have testified that Roger Honey- 
well spoke truth for once. 

Now Eve, full of thoughts not happy, passed down 
the valley of Dart and stood a moment where a cot- 
tage began to rise from its recent ashes. Fifteen 
pounds had been collected for the burnt-out shepherd, 
and before immediate prospects of a new home even 
better than the last Ephraim Pote, like Pharaoh, 
hardened his heart, regretted his guineas, and was 
sorry for past expressions of contrition and mortifi- 
cation under the first storm of disaster. 

Eve saw him and regarded him reproachfully, but 
he pretended not to notice the expression of her face. 

"Just bringing up more stones *pon a truckamuck.* 
'Twill be a lovely house for my last years — the more 
of 'em the merrier, please God. Pm sure I be sorry 
I've angered your faither, missy, for not a penny has 



*A primitive sort of sledge. 
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he offered to help keep roof over this ancient bald 
head of mine." 

"Could you expect it, Ephraim? To think what 
you did! God will not bless you if you behave so." 

"Well, 'tis very easy for babbies like you to talk. 
You wait till you'm up eighty-five year old an' see 
then if you haven't got a black mark against your 
name here an' there ! Every human comes to wicked- 
ness, give 'em time. I ban't a winged angel. I've 
got to live." 

"Yes, but honestly. You told a very wicked story, 
an' faither will never forgive you, Fm afraid, 
Ephraim." 

"Ban't no odds if he don't," said Shepherd Pote, 
defiantly, "for God A'mighty have forgived me, else 
the gentlefolks wouldn't have got together fifteen 
pound, an' five more promised. An' when Heaven do 
treat a body so, 'tis a sign that the good in him out- 
weighs the bad. An' God's my judge I be going to 
return the compliment !" 

He lifted his weak blue eyes to the sky and nodded 
upwards as though the Everlasting was beaming down 
upon him from a window. 

"You're a horrid, conceited old wretch !" said Eve, 
indignantly. "At your age, too ! You ought to beg 
my faither's pardon on your bended knees; an' very 
well you know it." 
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" 'Bended knees, 1 " croaked the gaffer. "Us doan't 
bend our knees when we'm near three figures old, 
young woman ; an' what's more, God doan't expect it 
of us. I can pray to Him very nice an' proper 
sitting on the part that's made for sitting. Anyway, 
it ban't likely I'm going to crack my bones for your 
faither. He's a headstrong man, an' he'm always in 
the wrong, an' I've done with him an' his sheep like- 
wise." 

Eve, too angry to speak more, passed on her 
way, while the shepherd cackled and proceeded to 
direct Ford, the stonemason, who was at work hard 
by. 

Presently the lovers met, and one seemed more than 
common tearful. But the boy showed gladness. He 
came fresh from the ardour of work, and had some 
rhymes ready for his sweetheart. Eve told her sor- 
rows and Quinton comforted her. 

'Til tackle Uncle Roger," he said. u He has no 
quarrel with you." 

" Tis a brave thought, dear heart, but not a witty* 
one. He has a quarrel with everything that comes 
from Dagger Farm, down to the hens scratching in 
the yard. He'd rather disinherit you than see you 
wedded to a Newcombe ; and my faither would rather 
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kill me wi' his own hand than let me marry you. He's 
forbidden me even to think of you. 'Tis bitter-sweet 
to love you now, for I'm disobeying his order every 
minute of every hour." 

"But you cannot help it — 'tis no sin — you must 
love me." 

"So surely as I must breathe." 

" 'Tis a puzzle worthy of love, sweetheart; and we 
shall solve it somehow. Can't you win your mother? 
She would be a tower of strength." 

"I told her first ; but I won't speak no more about 
it to her. Twouldn't be a generous thing. 
Twouldn't be fair to faither. Don't you understand? 
If ill came of it, an' he thought dear mother had 
secrets from him — no, no. Think how she might 
suffer for helping me. I know right well she'd be our 
side if she dared, even as 'tis; but you don't under- 
stand my dear faither — he's a man of stern ways and 
short speech. You can't come around him wi' gentle- 
ness — God bless him!" 

"We'll drink deep of hope — in each other's eyes, 
pretty heart." 

"We look so often there that 'tis wonder your 
brown an' my grey haven't swum together. If faither 
knew what my silly eyes have mirrored so oft 'twould 
make him mad!" 

"Be happy now and forget for a little while. Fve 
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brought you another rhyme. But perhaps you are 
weary of my rhymes?" 

'* 'Tis a naughty thought — only said to tease me. 
I love the dear verses you bring me. I know each one 
by heart. An 9 best I love them that be made to me — 
so vain I grow." 

"This one is made to you. Shall I read it to you, 
or would you rather read it to yourself ?" 

"No, I love to hear f em on your lips best." 

He produced a pocket-book and from it brought 
his copy of verses. Then he unfolded them and read 
to the music of the river: — 

May the primrosen kiss your little feet 
Under the soft green shadows of the Spring, 
And all the music of the wild wood ring 
Where sunshine and the nodding bluebells meat 

As you go up^along, up^along; 
Oh, may your heart for joy and gladness sing 

As you go up-elong. 

May the great sun, departing in the West. 
Transform your way and turn it golden bright; 
May after-glow of pearl and rosy light 
Serenely shine upon the road to rest. 

As you go down-along, down-along; 
Oh, may soft voices steal upon the night 

As you go down-along. 

"What think you of that, dearest love?" he said. 
"Why, 'tis a little sweet song out of your heart; 
an* I love it ; an' Pll give *e a kiss for each verse.** 
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"But the price is higher ! Fll have a kiss for every 
line, an' so be the best paid poet the world ever heard 
ofr 

She held the poem in her hands and counted the 
lines with mock seriousness. 

"Fourteen kisses !* 

"What are fourteen kisses to such a red mouth? 
Twas made to kiss. 'Tis the proper work of every 
lovely girl's lips." 

"So you lazy men think.'* 

"We can be as busy as the bees when we're gather- 
ing that honey !" 

The maiden found herself in his arms, hugged to 
his breast, and happy to be there. 

Half his delicious payment young Quinton received. 
Then happened an incident very unexpected, and 
their halcyon hour was cut short. 

Suddenly from behind the lovers emerged a man. 
He had deliberately stalked the unconscious pair, and 
now, springing from the furze, surprised them in a 
close embrace. It was Eve's father who thus burst 
upon them and grimly regarded their embarrassment. 
He had started for Tavistock that morning to deceive 
his daughter; but within an hour he returned again 
that he might set certain suspicions at rest. Even 
his hard heart reproached him somewhat in this step, 
and he had spoken harshly to his wife when she 
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expressed fears that Eve still saw young Honeywell; 
but now he found doubt justified. 

He looked coldly upon them as they started apart ; 
then spoke to his daughter. 

"So— your mother was right. Set a woman to 
catch a woman! Yet I would have staked my life 
you'd never tell your father a lie. Here's the flowers 
you come to pluck!" 

He picked up the verses that lay staring up at him 
from the grass, and stamped them into the earth with 
his heel. Eve rose without any words and waited for 
her father's command. Then John Newcombe turned 
to the lad. 

"An' you, you poisonous newt, never you cross this 
girl's path again, or touch her — else I'll trample on 
you same as I would an adder. You dare to look at 
my darter!" 

Quinton Honeywell was as much in love as man can 
be, yet he did not lack self-respect, and this con- 
temptuous abuse naturally stung his pride. He spoke 
first and was sorry afterwards. 

"Be reasonable, Mr. Newcombe," he said, "and 
don't lose your temper for nothing. What wrong 
have I done you in my life — you or any man? Did I 
choose my family? At least I'm a gentleman and an 
honest one. I love your daughter with all my soul ; and 
I should like to know how I was to help loving her." 
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"Come!" said Newcombe, turning his back on the 
speaker. "Come you home, girl, an 9 never list to that 
smooth-tongued young rascal no more. 'Twas well 
we named you Eve, for you'd lend your fool's ear to 
any snake. A poisonous newt, I say, for all his big 
words. Like uncle, like nephew." 

'•Thank God that like father isn't like daughter P 
said Quinton, stoutly. "I would be your friend. 
Your name's a sacred name to me. I would win your 
respect if I could, I " 

"You'm called Honeywell, so all's said." 

"All's yet to say, Mr. Newcombe. Only death will 
part us — that I swear to." 

"So be it," answered the other, speaking over his 
shoulder as he went away. "If that's the knife to cut 
this knot, go and kill yourself, for you'll never marry 
my maiden while I'm above ground to stand between 
you." 

Young Honeywell said no more, but stood and 
watched Eve and her father depart. 

John Newcombe waited for his daughter to speak ; 
she kept silence, however, until his patience was 
exhausted. Then he burst out, pursuing his thoughts 
aloud. 

"An' you could sit upon his knee — you that sat on 
mine an' made me believe I was all the world to you, 
an' stared up with eyes so innocent! I knowed 
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'twould all come wrong when I had a darter instead of 
a son. 'Twas an unnatural thing in our family." 

"I told you long ago, dear f aither, that I loved 
Quinton Honeywell." 

"You did, an' I spoke my mind. To think you hold 
my honour so cheap — you as I've lived for an' held 
the only ray of light in my life. Your mother 
knowed you better'n what I did. 'Tis in her eyes, an' 
in her dreaming answers, an' in her walks down the 
valley,' she said. 'You'm a liar,* I said, 'for I've told 
her to give him up once for all.' 'Don't a mother 
know when her darter's in love?' she answered me. 
And I laughed at her an' swore I'd soon put her in 
the wrong. Now I go back to her with this 
tale!" 

"What you say is only partly true, faither," 
replied Eve. "I never thought to anger you so long 
as I lived, but it fell out hardly. How can I help 
loving him? It is idle to say I must help it. A maid 
can't change the colour of her love no more'n she can 
change the colour of her hair. I do grieve, indeed, 
that the name be such gall to you; but it ban't no 
enemy of yours I love. I know I wasn't obedient. I 
can't help it. I'll go to him so long as I have liberty 
to go, an' PU marry him if Fm spared to do it, 'cause 
I've promised to." 

"You knew this would be more than I could suffer." 
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"I thought an' prayed that, come you knew him, 
you would cool." 

"Yes, when hell is cool ! My worst enemy — an' you 
are willing to call him your uncle to-morrow.' 9 

"I hoped in my foolish way us might draw you an* 
him together." 

"We shall come together — I know that well enough 
— 'tis fate ; but you — you to lift your child's voice in 
it — an' plead for him ! You knew right well I would 
rather see you in your grave than suffer this. A 
libertine — a town rakehell — look at his hands." 

"You are cruel and unjust, dear faither. Your 
eyes be used to ploughboys — therefore you scorn a 
gentleman. He is a poet. He writes beautiful verses. 
You trod upon a little rhyme all made for me. He is 
so different from his uncle as the moon from Jack o' 
Lantern. I've heard you say often that you judge 
every man by his aims. Now you judge this man by 
his uncle. You so strict an' honourable as you are !" 

"Prattle to the river if you must talk, not to me. 
What are the rogue's aims? To steal a young maid's 
heart away from her father, who loved her better than 
all the wide world could." 

"Oh, that 'steal' ! she cried, impatiently. "An* even 
you say it. Why 'steal'? 'Tis always so if a man 
loves a maid. He must 'steal' her heart away. If 
'tis so, then by such thieving the world goes round. 
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Tis honest dishonesty, I'm sure, for you, as never did 
a wrongful deed, stole my mother's heart; an' grand- 
father stole grandmother's. Quinton stole nought at 
least, for exchange is no robbery." 

"Quinton me no Quintons," said Mr. Newcombe. 
"Only seventeen an* can be so pert! I've kept my 
temper this day in a manner very surprising to my- 
self. 'Tis because I love you still for all your wick- 
edness. You'm too old to whip, but not too old to 
punish, an' punish you I shall. We'll try what bread 
an' water an' prison for a week will do to stamp this 
mad nonsense out of you. Train up a child in the 
way she should go. You'll look at the world through 
another pair of glasses when you know what 'tis to be 
hungry." 



CHAPTER X 
THE ROAD TO REVENGE 

QUINTON HONEYWELL returned home 
from his rebuff smarting under it. He 
much desired to assert himself as a man 
and do something definite and glorious, 
but no road, either easy or difficult, immediately 
offered. At first he felt like a naughty boy who had 
been whipped, and then like a good boy who had been 
whipped without a reason. 

No line of conduct presented itself to his mind, but 
on the evening of the same day the lad's irresolution 
ceased to trouble him, and a very unexpected incident 
promised to make the future more clear and even more 
hopeful to his love-blinded eyes. 

Roger Honeywell was suffering from a sharp 
attack of gout, brought on by the storm of passion 
into which he fell after the adverse verdict at More- 
tonhampstead. His black hatred over-mastered him, 
and his impotent anger, fretting the body, made him 
31. He knew that as soon as a sure way of getting 
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even with John Newcombe presented itself to his mind 
he would grow well again. 

Now, while sitting at his desk inditing an extremely 
tragical poem in heroic metre — the only sort of 
heroism this youth had yet displayed — there came a 
message from his uncle, and Quinton left versemaking 
and went down to Mr. Honeywell's study. 

It was a dark room, and a dark face challenged his 
eye as Quinton entered it. Roger Honeywell with one 
fat foot on a gout-rest, sat beside a peat fire. A big 
crimson chair fretted with brass-headed nails con- 
tained him, and about his small body was wrapped a 
dressing-gown of scarlet wool. Behind his master the 
round, white face of Dury Hext appeared, and 
shone like an unhealthy moon in the darkness of the 
chamber. On the table was a book, a yellow candle 
in a silver stick, and a pair of snuffers on a silver tray 
beside it. In the grate a bowl of invalid's food 
steamed, and an old, worn-out foxhound — the hero of 
bygone seasons — sat opposite Mr. Honeywell beside 
the fire and blinked upon him. This curious man had 
secured the hound when it was past work, and kept it 
alive out of some strange sentiment not to have been 
suspected in him. Now the beast was nearly twenty 
years old and almost blind. 

"Speak up, Hext," said Roger Honeywell as soon 
as his nephew appeared; "and sit you there, Quinton, 
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and listen. Speak without fear, Dury Hext. No- 
body shall hurt you for what you have done, or what 
you are going to say." 

"Well, 'tis like this, your honour. I be the same as 
Prophet Elijah, as was jealous for the Lord; an 9 I 
was jealous for you. An' one day, coming across the 
valley from Ballaford Farm to home, I seed Master 
Quinton up-along wi' a petticoat. 'Well,' I sez to 
myself, 'an' what then? Boys will be boys,' I sez ; an' 
I passed on without more ado. But presently, your 
honour, the still small voice up an' spoke within my 
bosom, an' it said, 'Who be that maiden along wi' 
your master's nephy?' An' I said back to the still 
small voice, 'How the mischief should I know?' — im- 
patient like. An' the voice, it up again an' 
answered me, 'You did ought to know.- You'm 
head man to Yitifer Farm,' it sez, 'an' your master 
trusts you, an' you know you'd put down your life 
cheerful if he but lifted his finger ; therefore,' it sez, 
' 'tis your duty to the f am'ly to see as young Master 
Quinton ban't doing nothing he would bring his 
uncle's grey hairs wi' sorrer to the grave.' That's 
how the small voice spoke, an' I stopped in my walk- 
ing an' went up the valley in secret — just creeping 
along to make sure all was as it should be. An' then 
I seed a sight as made my faithful heart ache, your 
honour ; for there was our dear young gentleman wi' 
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his arms around that anointed villain's darter! Ess 
fay, he was cuddling Eve Newcombe from Dagger 
Farm; an* I burst out in the awfullest perspiration 
when I seed it, for 'twas like a knife in my heart that 
Master Quinton Honeywell " 

'That'll do," said his master. "Now you can be 
off." 

"But first you promised, your honour, as you would 
make young master swear to do me no violence. He'm 
so tetchy, wi' all the Honeywell fire; an' God knows 
Fve only done my duty as conscience bade me." 

"I promise not to touch you, Dury," said Quinton. 
"You're a sneak by nature, and must do the dirty 
work you were meant to do. Men like you are neces- 
sary—else you wouldn't be born, but you're not 
pleasant. Go and let me speak to my uncle." 

"I don't care what coarse things be said against me 
so long as I do my duty an' the Lord's on my side," 
declared Mr. Hezt. Then he withdrew. 

"Now," said Roger Honeywell, "let's hear you ; an* 
don't waste breath lying, because I always know a lie 
at sight." 

"I'm not given to lying, uncle. I was in a mind to 
tell you these things myself, and Dury has made it 
easier. There seems a sort of fate in it. I met Eve 
Newcombe by chance in the valley last June. Now 
we live for each other. She's the loveliest " 
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"Have you done her any wrong?" asked his uncle, 
sharply, and his little eyes flashed. 

The boy started with indignation and horror. 

"Good God! I'd flay the man who thought evil 
against her — with my own hands Fd flay him ! She's 
an angel from Heaven. How dare you ask me that, 
sir?" 

"Fm sorry. If — however, tell me what you've got 
to tell." 

"I'm afraid my words would be mere wind to you, 
Uncle Roger. I am in love — that's all. It won't 
make me less wise, but wiser. I want to justify my 
existence. I want to be worthy of this girl. Since 
I fell in love my eyes have been opened, and I see that 
Fm idle and not good for much. But I'll mend all 
that. Let me off the law and let me turn farmer. I'm 
not in jest. I want to live here all my life, and be 
more than a nephew to you. Let me learn my busi- 
ness under your hands. I promise a good pupil." 

"What love of a maiden will do ! And she is John 
Newcombe's daughter?" 

"But you never would credit that. I met the man 
to-day." 

Roger Honeywell's thin cheek flamed. 

"Did you? And lowered yourself to speak him fair, 
no doubt — the scoundrel that nearly murdered me. 
But my turn is coming. He'll suffer last." 
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"Do you extend your hate to his innocent daughter, 
sir?" 

"I extend my most righteous hate to everything 
that is his — to everything that makes his life good 
to him — to his kin about him, to the beast in his stall, 
to the money in his pocket, to the seed in his land. Fd 
make that man suffer worse than Job if I had the 
power. Fd plague him and blind him and gnaw his 
bones with poisoned teeth; Fd breed for him every 
curse and every canker this earth has known ; Fd take 
all — all hope, all joy, all sense, sight, hearing — 
everything but his damned life; and Fd let him live 
to the end of time racked in unheard-of agony. Fd 
make his shadow blast the earth ; I'd turn man from 
him ; Fd turn God from him ! May he be given into 
my hand — 'tis all I ask of Heaven; and if not of 
Heaven, then of Hell P 

Forgetting his sickness and trembling in a frenzy 
of awful passion, Roger Honeywell rose from his 
chair and stamped his foot heavily upon the ground. 
Such grim pangs as he had called upon his foe now 
tore him. The red-hot torture of gout thus roughly 
treated probed him and convulsed him. He screamed 
horribly, reeled back and fell into his chair near dead. 
Sweat poured off his shining face ; he pointed to the 
cupboard, and hastening there Quinton fetched a 
brandy bottle. Honeywell gulped down a small dram, 
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then remained quiet for ten minutes while his torment 
moderated. 

"God have mercy!" he groaned. "Has ever flesh 
and blood suffered like this and lived?" 

"I wish I could take your pain, sir. It's very ter- 
rible to see you." 

The elder's self -control had now returned, and 
presently he spoke. 

" Twas a pinch of what I wish John Newcombe. 
And so you love his daughter?" 

All ferocity had died from Roger Honeywell's face 
and given place to brooding thought. His eyes were 
turned towards the fire; his hands were clasped; his 
bird-like nose twitched. He was reflecting that in thi* 
accident of love between the boy and girl might be 
found the secret chance he desired. To strike this man 
through his daughter promised a bitter blow, even some 
reproach to those deadly evils he desired for his enemy. 
The problem required thought, and Honeywell's own 
physical sufferings made him unequal to any calcula- 
tions at that time. To speak of the thing in his heart 
was impossible, but to deceive the boy required no skill. 

"Startling news, to be sure. So the fishing excur- 
sions and empty baskets are explained?" 

"I met Miss — I met Eve by the rivei^— oh ! she's so 
different — a sweet little maiden, clever and honourable 
and true and pure gold." 
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"So was my watch," said Mr. Honeywell. "If she 
could wheedle that out of her father — but never mind 
details. The proposition will need much thought." 

"If you will only consider it, I shall be eternally 
grateful, sir." 

"I'm not a narrow-minded man. I wouldn't visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children. Don't sup- 
pose you two young creatures can bring me and New- 
combe together, or any nonsense of that sort. How- 
ever, I do not act upon impulse. What did the man 
say to you?" 

"Called me a newt and a few other unpleasant 
things, and dared me to see his daughter again. He 
spied upon us — like Dury Hext — and surprised us. 
As a matter of fact, I had kissed Eve just as he came 
upon us." 

"No doubt he was very interested. A forcible man. 
Well, if I'm on your side, you have him against you." 

"But nothing matters if you are on my side, uncle. 
She's the apple of his eye. It's terribly difficult ; but 
still Pm full of hope if only you will befriend us." 

Now Roger Honeywell would much rather have 
disinherited his nephew than see him marry Eve New- 
combe. 

"Well," he said, "since you're determined to be a 
farmer, you shall be. And I'll be your friend, and this 
maiden's friend too. Trust me. Now get you to bed, 
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and send Hext to me as you go. I must have my foot 
bathed." 

Quinton thanked his uncle affectionately and 
retired in a dream of wonder. He could hardly believe 
his senses, and was amazed at such unexpected for- 
tune, such a sunbeam of hope in the darkness. He 
tore up his tragic verses, but made no more that 
night. Instead, he praised God upon his knees for 
lifting up such powerful help. Yet had Quinton but 
gained one glimpse of his uncle's mind, he had neither 
prayed nor slept. 

When Hext arrived Roger Honeywell questioned 
him. 

"Who is this girl, Eve Newcombe?" 

"A maiden like to any other maiden, your honour. 
A pale young woman of no great account to my 
thinking. Yet an oncoming shape, I grant you, an' a 
grey eye that knows its tricks." 

"Does her father set much store upon her?" 

"That does he! Tis the only human thing as he 
can abide by all accounts, for the wretch be a gert 
man-hater in a general way. Knows how black his 
own heart is, an 9 thinks that other folks are all the 
same ugly pattern inside. A very vile piece of hell- 
meat ; an' I hope the Lord's hand will be heavy upon 
him yet, your honour." 

"Bathe my foot again ; and let your hand be light, 
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or I shall do murder. My gout is much worse to* 
night. I struck the foot just now against the 
ground.'* 

With careful fingers Mr. Hext did his work ; then 
Roger Honeywell was left alone. 

"His daughter," he reflected. "And she's much to 
nim, happily. If I can hit him there — in the bull's- 
eye of his heart ! The only thing that sweetens life to 
him ! A fine subject to work upon. But I must make 
no mistake." 

Long he sat and plotted, keenly awake by reason of 
his physical suffering ; and when the early dawn came 
and his pain lessened about five o'clock, after the man- 
ner of the disease, Mr. Honeywell had sketched a very 
complete piece of villainy. He then lost conscious- 
ness and enjoyed some refreshing sleep. 



CHAPTER XI 
STONE WALLS DO NOT A PRISON MAKE 

JOHN NEWCOMBE kept his word, and upon 
her return home Eve was directed to go to her 
room and stop there. Under the thatch of 
Dagger Farmhouse she had her nest, and 
from the dormer window that peeped out easterly the 
girl could watch dawn kiss Dart and wake the river's 
blush, or upon misty mornings see the valley slowly 
appear as light drew up the vapours that slept there. 
Now for an uncertain space she would look at Nature 
out of the window and support her young heart upon 
bread and water. Little enough Eve minded such a 
penance, but it was the thought of this punishment's 
significance that subdued her spirit. 

Mrs. Newcombe had no voice in the matter. She 
wept much, ministered to her child herself, and so far 
prevailed with her husband that he permitted Eve to 
walk out for an hour with her mother each night after 
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dark had fallen. They went not beyond Dagger 
Farm boundaries, and the concession was only made 
upon the score of health. As for Eve's food, Ann 
Newcombe secretly smuggled cold meat to her hungry 
girl upon the third night of her punishment ; but the 
daughter spoiled her mother's triumph in this matter, 
for when Eve heard that the food was not sanctioned 
from headquarters she refused to eat it. 

"I'll do his will, mother. I'm sure I've always done 
it where I could. But Quinton — 'tis different. 
Faither must keep me here for ever if he means to 
part me from my dear love. Til never, never give 
him up." 

"If you tell master that, keep you here he will, till 
you fade out like a flower. You'm only seventeen an' 
not your own mistress till you be one an' twenty, (rod 
knows I don't want to see you on bread an' water for 
three years ! But you'd die long afore. An' all my 
fault. 'Twas I put un on to you — wicked woman that 
I be." 

"Dying is a very easy matter. But I won't give up 
my dear — not for fifty deaths. An' don't you be 
vexed, mother ; you did the right thing, I know." 

In this Spartan mind Eve endured the long summer 
days, knew what the lark must feel in his little cage 
and mused how the bird could sing so. 

Then came a morning when Mr. Newcombe had 
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business at Ashburton and his wife walked into Post- 
bridge to see a neighbour. Looking out and dreaming 
of the valley and the fisherman in it, Eve observed Mr. 
Ned Prowse at his work within fifty yards of the 
house. He toiled at turning earth, but rested much 
and constantly cast his glances towards the prison 
window. 

Presently he dropped his spade, convinced him- 
self by actual sight that Mrs. Newcombe had 
started to the village, and then approached the 
house. 

"Come an* have a tell with me, Ned," cried the girl. 
"There's no harm in that, unless father's for- 
bidden 'e." 

" 'Tis a dreadful thing," answered Ned, "how one 
ill deed do bring on another. Evil breeds quicker'n 
rabbits. Here you've done wrong, an 9 now I be going 
to — though I'm sure I never would for anybody living 
but you." 

"I should be sorry, Ned, to make you do a bad 
thing." 

"Hold on till you hear what 'tis, Missy. I was in 
the valley t'other day an' " 

"You saw him! Oh, dear, darling Ned, you saw 
him!" 

"No call for you to jump out the window even if 
I did. But 'tis so." 
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"An' could you find it in your heart to do less than 
love him?" 

"A very civil spoken young man; but there's bad 
blood in un. Us can't get away from it." 

"Then I don't want to hear you any more, Ned; 
an' you're not a darling, but an old, red moor-fox, an' 
I hate you !" 

"Dally buttons! Bread an' water haven't broke 
your spirit seemingly. The young man's a gentleman 
to eye an' ear, I do allow that. An' hear me you 
must — else there'll be another crime against me. I 
promised to get a message to 'e, an' he gived me a gold 
piece for doing it. I be a traitor in a manner of 
speaking, but I might have done wickeder, for the 
young man wanted me to bring a letter." 

"An' you wouldn't? Oh, Ned!" 

"No, there's darker mischief in a letter than a mes- 
sage. I couldn't tell what manner of wickedness 
might be balked up in a letter; but a message is an 
open, honest thing for the lips, an' there's safety in 
the number three. An' if he'd sent any very sinful 
message Fd have given back his gold piece an' refused 
to bear it — the Lord judge me if I wouldn't." 

"He couldn't send a sinful message. He's my true 
love, Ned, and a man of honour. No such hero as 
him ever was on the Moor till now." 

"Of course, you know best," said Mr. Prowse, 
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drily. "Anyway, here's the message, though to this 
moment my conscience gives me a sort of toothache 
twinge to tell it. You see that cherry-tree down- 
along in the valley? You can mark it from your 
chicket-window, I believe." 

"I know exactly where 'tis, Ned; but I can't say 
I see it. The tree is more'n a mile away." 

"Well, you can see this side o* the farm very clear 
from that tree, an' your window too. 'Twas there I 
met my gentleman, an' he'd got a spy-glass an' let 
me look through the tube of it. My stars ! You 
could most count the straws in the thatch! Well, 
there he posts hisself , an' when he heard tell this here 
was your window he most near fell in a fit of wonder 
an' delight, an' snatched the spyglass from me an' 
stuck it to his eye as if he'd never take it away 
again. An' he'm there this minute no doubt, wi' his 
eye glued one end of the tube an' the picture of 
you t'other. You blush like a red rose to hear me tell 
'esoP' 

Eve was looking far away; then she blew twenty 
frantic kisses where her love might be; and then the 
poor maid began to cry. 

"Doan't 'e, doan't 'e, my dear," said Mr. Prowse. 
"There's nought to weep about. 'Twill come right 
if God wills ; an' seeing He always wills right, it must 
come right whether you have the young gentleman or 
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not. Which did ought to comfort *e amazing. 
Doan't let the young chap see you shedding tears, 
else — so damn silly be the male sex in that state — that 
he'll do something rash an' ruin hisself. Well, he 
wants a word or so, an 9 seeing my duty to master 
wouldn't let me carry it, he be coming to tell you his- 
self." 

"Oh, Ned, the bravery of it!" 

"I can't say. He'm coming under cover of night, 
when the world's asleep an' no danger stirring. An' 
if you'll let him walk under your window at three 
o'clock Saturday morning, you must wave a red flag 
from your window to-morrow at mid-day; an' if he 
may not come you must wave a white flag." 

"I've got a red winter petticoat," said Eve. 

"He'll have his eye at his glass twelve of the clock 
to-morrow; an' I'm a sinful man; an' doan't ax me 
to do anything more in the matter, for I swear I will 
not." 

"You've done a good and noble deed and you need 
not look so wretched about it," said Eve. "The right 
thing will happen, I'm sure. You must do as Provi- 
dence means you to do." 

" 'Twasn't Providence," confessed Ned Prowse, 
"not wholly, that is — 'twas the bit of gold an' my 
wish for you to be happy. I must go now. I did 
ought to set one of they ferocious steel- jawed fox 
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traps down in the hedge-bottom where he'll come 
through." 

"For heaven's sake, Ned !" 

"I ought to. 'Twas master's strict direction. Four 
big ducks was took last night. But I'll wait till after 
he comes, though Fm risking my character. So we 
go on, an' begin with a piece of gold an' end with the 
gallows very like. But you tell him not to speak to 
me again, for Fm all for master now, an' that jealous 
for him that I won't trust any man. An' I hate the 
sight of the money, for it ban't often in a whole life- 
time that the likes of me can earn gold all to once 
wi'out doing something crooked for it. An' I could 
almost find it in me to hate you — butivul though you 
be — for leading me into this evil." 

He went gloomily back to his spade, and the pris- 
oner turned to hunt for her red flannel petticoat. 

On the following day at noon Eve's ruddy signal 
duly flamed, and Quinton, a mile away, saw it with 
great joy. There had been a fear whether Ned 
Prowse would win any opportunity to tell of his meet- 
ing with young Honeywell, but no doubt longer 
remained; and on the following night the lover stole 
forth from Vitifer at rise of a waning moon, crept 
across Dart, and presently stood under the white- 
washed wall of Dagger Farm. In the feeble light he 
looked aloft, and saw an open window in the thatch. 
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The flicker of a candle showed within the chamber, 
but as he looked it vanished, and his dear one 
appeared. Invisible kisses flew on a moonbeam ; then 
he spoke hotly, and she, lifting a finger, implored him 
for his safety to moderate his voice. 

"Oh, my sweet, sweet Eve, imprisoned for love of 
me! My heart will break about it, and I am so 
powerless." 

"We'm young, dear Quinton ; we must bide patient, 
an* show what our love be worth. This will test it. 
Fm glad enough 'tis me an 9 not you be hard an' fast, 
for you'm a poet, an' 'tis right you should go to your 
own, an' be the king of the lovely valley. But I know 
very well the old joy by the river is less than 'twas 
when I could sit by you." 

" 'Less?' 'Tis nothing at all. D'you remember the 
lovely old song I sang to you? 'Stone walls do not a 
prison make,' — one verse began so. Oh, I've known 
the truth of that when I've walked by Dart all alone. 
The world's a prison when you're not by me. You are 
my only freedom and my only life. An' yet — yet 
stone walls do make a prison for you, sweet Eve. To 
think of you chained in this granite dungeon !" 

"No, the song be right, sweetheart. This is no 
prison while I know that you be free. These stones 
can't hurt while I know you love me. The best of me 
can't be chained up or set in the stocks like the rogues. 
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Twill fly out at chimney an* keyhole to 'e. Tis 
always close to 'e." 

"Your love — your dear, true, eternal love !" 

"Ess fay! My love for you. An* your love for 
me be the same. Tis better'n meat an 9 drink. I can 
live by it. But take that away — take your love away, 
an' my force dies. Then the air would be too 
heavy to breathe, an' you might make a prison 
strong enough wi' butterflies' wings. Your love 
lost, an 9 Fm only a plucked flower drooping to its 
death." 

"Never — never. My love for you is myself! It's 
my spirit and my senses, my life, my excuse for being 
alive. If I could suffer more — if I could only give 
up half my life to set you free ! I'm such a powerless 
fool. I ought to bring a rope-ladder an' a pony, or a 
great horse with a pillion on his back for you to sit 
behind me. Then we'd give Cupid the rein an' let 
him guide. But there's no romance stirring in these 
sordid swordless days. An' you can't be romantic 
without a good purse. And Fve got no money to 
name." 

"Well, well, but Fd dearly love to gallop off with 
'e on a pillion. Tis a butivul thought ; only of course, 
you'm wiser. Us must think where us should gal- 
lop to." 

"You're disappointed, though! Fm not worthy of 
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you. I'm a vile thing — a mere creeping, dreaming 
rhymer ! You ought to love a man of action." 

"Never ! Your dear verses be better'n rude, rough 
ways. Tis books do most. Belike you'll write a 
valiant book when we'm married." 

" 'Twould be better if I could do a valiant deed to 
get married. Rhymes wont rhyme you out of Dag- 
ger Farm. My invention is dead. 'Twas my uncle 
killed it." 

"Has he been very cruel an' harsh? I warrant he 
has now." 

"Just the reverse. That's what numbed me, an' 
made me hang on in a vague hope, instead of trusting 
to my own wits. He has said that he will not judge 
you by your father. He stormed and fretted against 
Mr. Newcombe, but he breathed no word against you. 
If I could bring you safely off he would really 
applaud the deed. He is, in fact, upon our side." 

Silence fell between them for a moment, and a fox 
barked near at hand. 

"I had rather your Uncle Roger was against us," 
said Eve. "Maybe 'twould be a easier matter to come 
at happiness with his help; but — but — well, I want 
no kindness from my faither's enemy. There's 
treachery in being helped by any man as doesn't love 
dear f aither. I'm cruel to him, an' hurt him terrible 
in this matter ; but I won't let no one else plague him 
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if I can prevent it, an 9 I won't be beholden to none 
who are against him." 

"Well, I understand that. You are yourself, and 
you couldn't think differently. Here's a rhyme. I'm 
almost ashamed to bring rhyme instead of reason — 
reason why you shouldn't jump out of that window 
into my arms. But next time I come I'll be a man of 
action too. I'll show you that I'm not so powerless 
as you think. Look for me on Wednesday night, and 
be ready for a journey." 

He crumpled up a paper and flung it in at the 
window. » 

< Thank you, sweet love, an' I will be ready. It 
must be so. I'll trust body an' soul to 'e !" 

"Never another rhyme will I make until you are my 
wife. Oh, if I could but touch your hand! It would 
fire me to great deeds, and spur my dull brains. But 
trust me. I " 

The sudden roar of a gun silenced him, and a 
charge of shot hurtled above Quinton's head and 
before Eve's window. The hill echoes reverberated, 
and a dog on the other side of the farmhouse began 
to bark wildly. 

Eve looked whence the sound had come, and saw 
her father standing motionless at the corner of the 
house. Mr. Newcombe had also heard the barking of 
the fox, and, being no sportsman, he crept from bed, 
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donned small clothes and boots, and stole out in hope 
to get a shot. Voices not of the night surprised him, 
and he distinctly heard young Quinton tell his 
daughter that he should come to rescue her upon the 
following Wednesday. Thereon, to frighten them, he 
had aimed a few yards over the lad's head and fired. 

"I'm not touched — don't fear!" the lover shouted. 
Then he had vanished into the darkness before he 
could hear Eve's answer. 

"No, no, 'tis f aither ; he never meant to hurt *e — 
only to warn 'e away." 

Now with panting heart the girl waited for her 
father to approach, but he did a thing harder to be 
borne than bitter words. He turned and went his 
way ; then Eve heard him enter the farm, but he did 
not come to her. Voices sounded in the house; the 
front door shut loudly, and somebody went out. 
Again peeping into the night, she saw a man's figure, 
and recognised it for Ned Prowse. He lighted his 
pipe, thrust his hands into his pockets, and walked up 
and down beneath her window. 

Thrice Eve appealed to him, and asked if her 
father had thus bid him keep guard over her until 
morning, but Ned hardened his heart, puffed his pipe, 
and made no answer. 



CHAPTER XII 
NOR IRON BARS A CAGE 

IN the morning Eve's fitful sleep was broken by 
no stern and angry father, as she expected. In- 
stead, her mother brought the breakfast of 
bread and water as usual, and Mrs. Newcombe's 
red eyes and shaking hands showed Eve that new 
trouble had fallen upon her. 

"Farther have told you what happened last night, 
I suppose?" she asked. 

"Ess, he have; an 9 a dark cloud be upon him this 
morning. He won't see you, but he bade me say as 
next time he wouldn't shoot in the air. He'm in a gert 
passion against you for a cruel, hard-hearted wench, 
an' he curses the day you was born ; an' he means to 
keep you here till he breaks your spirit, if it takes a 
year to do it." 

u 'Tis just what dear faither never will do," said 
Eve. "My little body he can break easy enough, but 
not my love for Quinton. I do right to love him — 
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there's no stain in it. He never thought so much as 
one unkind thought against f aither. He loves him — 
just because he is my faither. An 9 love was sent into 
my heart by a Greater than faither. An' it will last 
for ever, whether I live or die." 

"Maister don't think so. You be all my child, 
Eve ; there ban't much of your faither in you, seem- 
ingly. Twas how I spoke of love when I was a maid; 
'Twas how I worshipped him when we were twenty 
years younger. Stern he always was, an' honest too ; 
but my love painted him lovely inside and out. I 
didn't understand till after. Not that I love him less, 
God knows. He'm my good husband. But marriage 
do bring out the inner flavour of a man." 

"I love faither too — next to Quinton an' you, 
mother. Tis sad he can't remember how he felt when 
first he went a-courting; though perhaps it ban't in 
nature for a man to remember that after twenty 
years." 

"A woman can, however; an' I'm sure, if the boy 
be honest an' your heart beats only for him, that I 
wouldn't say " 

The head of a ladder appeared suddenly at Eve's 
window, and Mrs. Newcombe broke off and departed, 
locking the door after her. Then Eve's father 
appeared ; but he had not come to see her. John New- 
combe concerned himself with the window, and when 
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his daughter bid him "Good morning" he appeared 
not to hear her voice. She spoke twice, but by no sign 
did he make it clear that her words had reached his 
understanding. He carried a foot-rule, and having 
made certain measurements descended and removed 
the ladder immediately. 

The meaning of these operations appeared on the 
evening of the same day, when Noah Newcombe's 
shamefaced features confronted Eve. Again the lad- 
der was reared, and her cousin, with the implements 
of his trade, came slowly up to the dormer window. 
With him he brought sundry tough iron bars forged 
at his uncle's order that morning; and now he set 
about making the window as safe as a prison's. 

"Oh, Noah, I'm sure you do not like this work," 
said Eve. 

" 'Tis the hatef idlest thing ever I did in my life, 
Eve. I can't believe I'm doing it ; an* yet 'tis for your 
good, I suppose. To think of bars for you, who live 
by sunlight an' the picking o' flowers! A fortnight 
hence Pve got to go to the War Prison on the same 
job, for the Americans be wonderful clever by all 
accounts, an' not a few have got clean off. But bars 
to your chicket window! Pd soon have thought of 
bars to heaven." 

"I don't much mind, Noah. My thoughts fly down 
to the river every hour." 



i 
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"Can't you do your faither's bidding? You sec, 
'tis not easy for me to say much, being as I be in love 
with you myself. I'd smash this young chap myself 
fair an' square if he loved you against your will ; but 
since you'm here 'pon bread an' water, I suppose 'tis 
not so. An' if you love him better'n ever you can me, 
I'll say no more against him." 

W I never loved you so well as now, Noah — just for 
saying that. I always liked you, Noah, but never 
with the liking that would marry a man. You're my 
good cousin; but don't hate me because I can't be 
your wife some day." 

"Hate 'e ! I'd do all in reason a man could for 'e. 
But this can't come to no good whether or no. Put 
me out of count. Even if you could have me 'twould 
be vain for me to think of 'e just now, because your 
f aither has turned against me since I said what I said 
about America. But I'm thinking for you now, an' 
I say in all reason 'tis a fatal thing to love where you 
ought to hate by nature." 

"Pm sure us oughtn't to hate nothing but evil by 
nature." 

"I wish 'twas as you say. 'Pears to me that nature 
hankers after evil more'n good. But be it as 'twill, 
'tis vain to set your love where your f aither has set 
his hate. I don't care much for Uncle John since he 
turned so cranky against me in politics; but all the 
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same, Roger Honeywell have served him very bad ; an 9 
you can't expect him to want to join with Honeywells 
by marriage." 

"But Quinton is different. He is only a Honey- 
well in name." 

"Give a dog a bad name an 9 hang him. Ban't 
reasonable, but 'tis the way of the world. The world's 
all for being on the safe side." 

"That's to say, 'tis better to hang a just man than 
let a rogue go free." 

"Well, I wouldn't argue any other way," declared 
Noah, who loved such a problem as this. "Take it you 
hang a just man. You do the world no wrong, an' 
you do Heaven no wrong. He goes straight to the 
A'mighty, an' justice being one an' the same thing 
with God, he do receive good ifieasure aloft for the 
hard measure he got from earth. Therefore 'tis no 
lasting ill beyond cure if a good man be hurried to his 
eternal rest; an' if us believes so much in Heaven as 
us ought, to be sent there by a short cut should not 
be a high grievance neither. - But with your rogue the 
case is altered, for let him go free an' you loose a 
pestilence. 'Tis madness to give the benefit of the 
doubt when you reckon you've catched a rogue. Try 
him fair and square, but let the balance be in favour 
of the State. A good man less won't make much odds ; 
a rogue more may mar a hundred honest folks. 99 
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"You're speaking of rogues and I'm speaking of 
Quinton Honeywell. Go an 9 seek him, Noah ; find him 
out; have speech along with him. Then you'll 
know better. His f aither was a clergyman. Is every 
man to be abused because he has a wicked uncle ?" 

"Certainly not," answered Noah; "wicked uncles 
be so common as blackberries. 'Tis not a little in this 
man's favour that you love him, for the likes of you 
— so pure as snow — wouldn't tend naturally towards 
anything wicked, that I will swear to. However ban't 
to be, if I know your f aither. An', to be honest with 
you, I can't much abide the name of Honeywell my- 
self. Blood will tell, an' 'tis well known a son will 
take after his uncle quite so often as he do after his 
faither. Nature have her mysteries, like religion. 
An' therefore I've put these bars up in earnest; an' 
nobody but me will ever take 'em down again." 

"I can fly through them, however. My soul is free 
of them." 

"Take care of a young maid's body an' you'll take 
care of her soul too." 

"A silly speech, Noah! God could send his light- 
ning an' break down these bars to-night, if it pleased 
Him." 

"He could," admitted the farrier; "but in all 
respectfulness I'd lay my forge to a horseshoe He 
won't." 
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"He broke a prison's bars many a time and sent 
His angel." 

"An' now 'tis the angel He wills to shut up tight. 
There you are — ill luck to me that I should see you 
so — an' I hope but few hours will pass till Fm sent for 
again to take these gert bars down." 

"I hope so, too, Noah." 

"It rests with you." 

"No. They do not trouble me. I can see the dear 
world just the same. I'm as free as I was before. 
I've got memory to free me. I know it all, even to the 
little dinky blue flowers that twine about in the wet 
grass. An' my love knows that my thought be a 
kind ghost that haunts him day an' night, an' prays 
for him, an' lives for him. He knows ; he's set it out 
in lovely rhymes." 

"Has he now? Well, that axes a power of clever- 
ness in a man. To find words to rhyme be a great 
thing in itself, but to rhyme into sense, though it can 
be done, I know, must mean that a man has all Dr. 
Johnson's dictionary packed in his head." 

"Sense an' sweetness both. But his words be better 
than my words talking about them. I'll read it to 
you, if you please ; then you'll see why your bars don't 
break my heart. You can put a lark in a cage, but 
you can't put his little heart in a cage, else he 
wouldn't sing." 
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"You'm so handy with words that a plain man like 
me can't follow your meaning. Read out the verse, 
though 'tis outside likelihood that I shall understand 
anything but the rhyme of it." 

Eve fetched a crumpled scrap of paper from her 
pocket and smoothed it lovingly. 

"Be quick, for I must be off — won't do for your 
faither to catch us chattering. He'll think you've 
got me to your side, an' I be showing you how to 
break down these here bars." 

"As to that," said Eve proudly, "my own dear love 
will very soon ope the door of my cage, so witty he 
be. I trust him to find a way." 

"A man as can make verses did ought to be up to 
anything, eh?" 

"An' so he is. 'To my Lady,' the song be called, 
an' he says that all his very best verses be called the 
same." 

"An' always the same lady, of course?" 

"It's wicked of you to speak so, Noah. If you only 
understood him! Never did he make so much as a 
motto for any girl but me. An' here's the lovely 
rhymes he Hinged up through my casement last night. 

"He says : — 

" New that the Dayspring surely comes 
To wake a dreaming world once more, 
And light a thousand, thousand homes 
With message from the Eastern shore; 
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Though Dawn doth shiver sad and grey 

In tearful clouds on hill and lea, 

My love shall be the sun to me 
And glad my going through the day. 

M When mournful darkness falls again 

To sink old earth in slumber deep, 
Save where the sisters, Sorrow, Pain, 

Their sobbing, throbbing vigil* keep; 
Though gleam upon my faithful sight 

No golden signals from afar, 

My love shall be a little star 
To guide my going through the night" 

"Ban't it butivul, Noah? And han't it true?" 
"Well, the rhymes do strike pretty orderly on a 
man's ear — I grant that, cousin ; but as for truth, if 
he called 'e a little candle locked up in a mighty 
strong lantern it might have been nearer the facts. 
An' guide his going where you please, but doan't 
guide it this way again, else trouble will come upon 
the man, if I know Uncle John." 



CHAPTER XIII 
H. M. S. "WATERWITCH" 

UPON the morning after Quinton's nocturnal 
visit to Eve, Roger Honeywell had news 
for his nephew. A packet came by special 
messenger from Plymouth, and the letter 
it contained was from a member of the family. 

"Here's your Uncle Merriman writing," said 
Roger. "His ship is at Plymouth fitting out for the 
wars. He's off for the American coast in a day or 
two. I should like to have gone down myself and 
seen the Waterwitch. She's a fine frigate, and 
famous already. But 'tis impossible. We must have 
Merriman here, however." 

Quinton remembered his sailor uncle well enough. 
He was a breezy, wholesome man of middle age — a 
good sailor and a lover of war. At Trafalgar he had 
won his majority, and now longed to be after the 
Americans. This worthy officer knew Dartmoor well. 
Much of his boyhood had been spent there, and he 
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loved to tramp the bogs for plover and snipe in winter, 
or during summer-time to angle for the salmon, that 
were more numerous in Dart a hundred years ago 
than now. 

"I do hope hell come," said Quinton. 

"He must come. He will do me good There is a 
sort of sea-tonic in his nature. Bid the messenger eat 
and drink and rest. I will send a letter presently in 
answer to this of Merriman's." 

An hour later Roger Honeywell sent for Quinton. 

"I have been considering," he said. "It is impossi- 
ble to get to Plymouth myself, but what is to hinder 
you from running down? Your Uncle Merriman 
would appreciate the compliment, and be so much the 
more likely to accept my invitation. He is doubtless 
desperately busy with his ship, but a day with the 
salmon will tempt him, if the prospect of seeing his 
elder brother does not. I suggest that you go to-mor- 
row and bring him back with you. Why, 'tis years 
since we met — only once since Trafalgar. Yes, that 
is best. You must visit him." 

"May I take the black horse, Uncle Roger?" 

"Do so, and put up at the * Jolly Carter,' on Mutley 
Plain, outside Plymouth. It lies nigh a rope-walk a 
mile from the town. Then take a diligence, or walk 
to the Devonport Hard. Doubtless from that point 
a boat will quickly bring you aboard the frigate." 
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Rather pleased at the prospect of such a day, young 
Quinton fell in with Mr. Honeywell's plans, and soon 
made his preparations for a start. Before noon he 
set out, and in less than an hour had reached the War 
Prison, where its huge outer walls lay in shape of a 
wheel on the bosom of North Hisworthy Tor, and 
where, like spokes of the wheel, grim buildings, seven 
in number, diverged from the centre of the circle. 

Great hum and stir marked the colony as Quinton 
rode past it, and for a moment he pulled up his horse 
to learn the reason. Then a gossip pointed to a pro- 
cession, and with many other spectators the young 
man watched a gang of prisoners approaching. 

These men were Americans, and had been marched 
that morning from the hulks at Plymouth. With one 
stop only during an uphill tramp of seventeen miles, 
they came to their mournful destination, and Quinton 
had opportunity to note the grey despair on many a 
sailor's face as his eyes caught sight of the hideous 
prison lying naked in the midst of the desert. They 
were clean-shaved men, with pigtails down their backs. 
Some limped painfully, and all were clad in rags. 
The chill sight of these unfortunates made the horse- 
man very sad. They seemed to be marching to their 
death, and the granite jaws of the huge gateway 
yawned like a hungry living monster before them. 
Within the walls he heard the roar of multitudes. 
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Eight thousand Frenchmen occupied a great part of 
this prisoners 9 town, while a certain block — Prison 
No. 4 — was presently to be devoted to the Americans. 
Now some 200 of them had arrived from the hulk 
Hector, and Honeywell's young heart swelled with 
pity as he saw these men drag their tattered garments 
and their weary limbs along before him. They had 
fought nobly for their country ; their only crime was 
defeat. One man in this sorrowful company especially 
attracted Quinton, for he stood taller than his fellows, 
and impressed the eye by his strong face and fine 
bearing. No misery or despair marked his brown 
countenance, but he strode cheerfully forward, and, 
as he passed the horseman, spoke to a man at his 
elbow 

"So here it is! A pretty bowery — eh, Gideon 
Porter? Yet the wall that man's built, man kin 
climb." 

"And what then, Coffin? Look around you. One 
side of the wall is prison as much as t'other." 

They passed along, and the tall man turned and 
laughed. His face was cleanly modelled; his great 
frame was lithe and graceful. Life seemed to go out 
of him and cheer his neighbours. The man's laughter 
was catching, and woke some weak echo in more than 
one sad spirit. Others, now marching past Quinton, 
heard the laugh and noted it. 
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" 'Tis Dan Coffin, that Nantucket chap. He don't 
wherrit about anything. He laughed when our ship, 
the Chesapeake, struck — not because she struck, but 
because a midshipman aboard was angry about it, and 
said Captain Lawrence was in the wrong P' 

"Coffin uses laughter to hide his mind, as others use 
silence. He's a tough customer. Waal, if any rag- 
tail of us can get out of this cussed hole, he will 
do it." 

While speaking the men had drawn up, for the head 
of the column was now at the entrance of the gaol, and 
certain formalities required to be enacted before they 
entered. Then the procession streamed on again, and 
the great gate, having swallowed them, closed its iron 
lips. The people scattered, and thanking God for the 
blessing of freedom, Quinton rode upon his way. 
Long the countenance of Daniel Coffin haunted him ; 
long the sailor's laugh rang in his mind. 

Within the year these two would face each other 
again, and the Englishman was destined heartily to 
bless his country's enemy ; but a lifetime of experience 
for Quinton Honeywell extended between the present 
and that strange meeting to come. 

Now the youngster galloped on his way, and by 
three o'clock his horse was in the stable of the "Jolly 
Carter" at Mutley Plain, while on foot he strode 
along to Devonport Hard, and soon reached that his- 
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toric landing-place. A busy spectacle and a lovely 
sight immediately appeared before him. The shore 
and sea were full of bustle and movement, while away 
upon the noble waters of the Hamoaze a thirty-eight- 
gun frigate of the olden time was lying in all the 
splendour of fresh paint and new canvas. Backwards 
and forwards came the boats, and there seemed such 
pressing and immediate stir and excitement that Quin- 
tan rubbed his eyes. Something was surely about to 
happen. 

The lad soon learned that he saw the Waterwitch 
herself and in five minutes he stood aboard his uncle's 
ship. Any chance of getting to the captain at this 
busy moment seemed remote, but luck brought Merri- 
raan Honeywell that way, and he recognised his hand- 
some nephew with pleasure. 

"Glad to set eyes on 'e, lad; but what in thunder's 
the use of coming now?" 

"Better late than never, uncle. We country folks 
are all behind the times, an' 'twas only your packet 
this morning brought the news that you were so nigh." 

"I was tired o' waiting. A fortnight in port an' 
not a word." 

"If we'd only known! But Uncle Roger's been 
down with gout, and he's never looked at the journal 
for weeks. I hope you'll come along home with me. 
Dart's full of salmon." 
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Quinton handed the captain of the Water- 
witch a letter, and Merriman Honeywell read it 
quickly. 

Then his face changed, and he reflected before 
speaking. 

"This is interesting," he said. "Brother Roger has 
some news. I must write to him. We're off in an 
hour on the tide. Come below, Nephew Quinton, and 
have a glass of sherry and a biscuit." 

"Pd like to look at the ship, if I may, Uncle Mer- 
riman." 

"You shall — plenty of time. But come along to 
my cabin first. How's yourself an 9 how's the Law 
going on?" 

"I hate it — 'tis a mean, musty business." 

"Why, yes, so 'tis. A sort of work as wants all 
brains an' no body. An' what will you do now if 
uncle lets you off Law?" 

"Be a farmer." 

"That's business for the fag-end of life, not the 
beginning of it. The farmer's own share be no more 
than to walk about with his hands in his pockets and 
cuss the weather. His hinds do the man's part. 
Drink and eat, and don't say another word till I've 
wrote down an answer to Roger. Fm a bad hand at 
pen and ink best o' times." 

He squared his elbows and set to work while Quin- 
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ton ate a plate of buscuits and drank wine that had 
been at the Battle of Trafalgar. 

"So much for that," said the sailor, finishing his 
letter and sealing it with great relief. "Now stop 
here a while and then Fll be back again. Here's 
Uncle Roger's letter to me. I'd like you to read it — 
'twill surprise you. He's a surprising man — always 
was. Good-bye for the present." 

Captain Honeywell went on deck, called a lieuten- 
ant, and handed him a letter he had just completed. 

" Jackson," he said, "here's a job for you, and a 
mighty urgent one. Go ashore right away, take a 
diligence, an' get to the 'Jolly Carter' on Mutley 
Plain as quickly as it can carry you there. Ask for 
a chap called Dury Hext. He will be waiting for 
you. Give him this letter. Then get back as fast as 
ever you can. There's half an hour before the tide, 
an' if we've started you can take a boat an' catch us." 

The young officer saluted and went on his way as 
Merriman Honeywell spoke the last word. 

Meanwhile Quinton read Roger Honeywell's letter. 

Vitifee Farm, Dartmoor, July, 1818. 
"Dear Merriman, — Your letter says you sail to- 
day. So much the better for my purpose, though I'm 
sorry not to see you. It won't be questioned by you 
that you owe me some return for past considerations 
in the matter of money. Now comes your chance to 
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cry quits. Our nephew, Quinton, will bring this letter, 
but he does not know its contents, and supposes that I 
write to ask you to Vitif er. This boy is a many-sided 
fool. He has wearied of the Law and now desires to 
become a farmer. Meantime he wastes his life, eats 
the bread of idleness, makes vile verses, and spends his 
time with a wench — a girl he protests he loves. But 
she is far beneath him every way, and the daughter of 
the deepest, dirtiest scoundrel on Dartmoor. Well, 
some hard work afloat on the King's service will make 
a man of Quinton, if that can be done, and blow these 
silly fancies from the calf s brains. Please take him 
to fight the Americans. 

"Your affectionate brother, 

"Roger Honeywell. 

"Postscript. — Look to it that all his letters are sent 
to me. We must cut him clear of this disgraceful 
entanglement as soon as may be. Send a letter in 
answer to this to the 'Jolly Carter 9 on Mutley Plain, 
and let your messenger ask for one Dury Hext, my 
servant. He will follow Nephew Quinton at a safe 
distance on horseback and bring back your letter, 
together with my nag used by your hopeful. — R. H." 

For a moment Quinton sat turned to stone by this 
shock ; then he leapt up and rushed at the cabin door, 
only to find it locked. He turned to the porthole, but 
there was no way of escape from that. Overhead he 
heard a "chanty" sung by many throats, the clink of 
a capstan, and the tramp of men's feet. Half an 
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hour later he looked out again, and saw the green 
glades and deep woodlands of Mount Edgecumbe 
Park slowly gliding past. The Waterwiich was mov- 
ing with the tide. Boats still clustered close and slid 
out to sea with her ; but presently they began to fall 
off one by one. Oaths and blessings were uttered by 
robbed bumboat women or wives and parents and 
sweethearts. Cheers went up for the King, and from 
one boat a hearty curse for the press-gang. Then 
very slowly the great ship seemed to gather way, and 
Quinton guessed that high above a cloud of canvas 
was bending to the land breezes and blushing in the 
evening sun. 

One thought only tortured the young man's soul. 
He minded little enough his adventure. Had his 
Uncle Roger ordered him to go, instead of thus trap- 
ping him into it, he had very possibly set out with 
stout heart to seek a new road of life and justify Eve 
Newcombe's love for him. But he remembered that he 
had promised to see her that night, and she would 
certainly wake, and wonder, and mourn his absence. 

Quinton was quite collected again when Captain 
Honeywell returned. 

"Well, my lad ; here's a kettle of fish ! You'll never 
forgive me, of course," said the sailor, with twinkling 
eyes. 

"Yes, I will, sir. And I'll try with all my might to 
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do my duty, since this has come upon me. I'll be as 
handy as a land-lubber can be. But there's one thing, 
Uncle Merriman, if I may call you that for the last 
time till we're ashore again " 

A knock at the cabin door interrupted him, and a 
junior officer appeared. 

"Mr. Jackson has come aboard, sir." 

"Very good. Tell Mr. Jackson I shall be pleased 
to see him at dinner. Now, nephew, what did you 
desire to say?" 

"First, I'd ask you to keep this story close, for I 
don't want to be laughed at aboard ; and next — that 
postscript, uncle. You won't deny me the right to 
send letters? This might kill my girl. We love each 
other; we are heart and soul to each other. It's all 
honest and honourable as can be. You won't keep my 
letters from her, Uncle Merriman?" 

"Be hanged if I do ! That's a landsman's trick, not 
a sailor's. Your Uncle Roger be the only man that 
ever I was afraid of; but I'm not feared even of him 
on blue water. You've taken this hit game. Write to 
your girl what you please, and if we meet a ship 
homeward bound she shall take your letters with the 
rest. As to blabbing how you was catched, be sure I 
shan't, though 'tis a puzzler to know what's your 
rating." 

"I'll try and be some good, any way." 
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"I warrant you — as soon as your stomach grows 
ready for work and victuals !" 

Thus it came about that while Eve waited hour 
after hour for Quinton, and vainly gazed through her 
grated prison into the starry summer night, he stood 
upon the poop of H. M. S. Waterwitch and watched 
the ruddy and genial flame of Smeaton's lighthouse, 
where it warned all mariners from the Eddystone. 
The ship stole by into the great ocean; the watch- 
tower vanished; and even as its shining message 
waned, so Quinton's spirit chilled and sank within him, 
for it seemed that this was the last link with home — 
the last friendly fire on the hearth of his motherland. 

"God be gentle to you, dear heart," he prayed, 
"and watch between us while we are absent one from 
the other." 



CHAPTER XIV 
COMPLIMENTS PASS 

A FORTNIGHT after Quinton Honeywell's 
enforced departure from his country Ned 
Prowse met Dury Hezt upon the road to 
Prince Town. Dury was driving five fat 
pigs to the War Prison, and Ned Prowse, to gain his 
own ends, did the enemy a service at a critical junc- 
ture. Your Dartmoor pig possesses the characteris- 
tics of his kind intensified. It may be that the sever- 
ity of the climate has a tonic effect on disposition and 
brings out those traits peculiar to the tribe; it may 
be in this particular case that the Vitif er barrow pigs, 
driven from the glories of a wallow that represented 
their tenderest memories, resented this change in their 
affairs, and, as became patriotic pork, disliked the 
idea of French and American company. So at least 
suspected Dury Hext, and when Prowse, to his sur- 
prise, actually assisted him by blocking a gateway 
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into which the pigs desired to enter, he deigned to 
exchange a word or two with the enemy. 

"That's right. 'Tis that chap wi'out a tail be the 
ringleader. He knows so well as I do where he be 
gwaine to; an* for my part I can't blame his back- 
wardness. He guesses he'll be on his way down 
French throats afore the week's out ; an' it do hurt the 
principles of un. A plague on all these frog-eaters, 
I say — the best of everything on four legs they must 
have. An' them of our blood as be caged over the 
water, they'll doubtless feed on snails an' such muck 
as we wouldn't poison a dog with in this country." 

But Prowse was not sentimental. 

"There's plenty o* money to it, however. 'Tis an 
ill wind blows no good to none. A market be a 
market, an' Government's like Providence — us can't 
see its workings, but us can trust it in the long run." 

"Ban't a generous buyer, all the same. Govern- 
ment do bargain so close as any common man." 

" 'Tis the understrappers do that," said Prowse. 
"Look at them pigs. Do *e think you'll take home all 
the money as changes hands over 'em? Not you! 
They pigs will cost the State a damn sight more than 
the price your master pockets. For why? Because 
there's a whole army of blood-suckers between. Love 
of country be a fool to love of money all the world 
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" Where do the money go?" inquired Dury Hext. 
"That's the riddle. You hear tell that the British 
nation's being bled to the tune o' hundreds of thou- 
sands every month. An' who gets it? All us ever hear 
is that times is awful bad an' money scarcer than 
charity." 

"The world holds the money, however," said Mr. 
Prowse. "It can't go out of the corners of the globe. 
'Tis one of those mysteries as only the Devil an' Earl 
Liverpool can solve." 

"I'm sick o' fight in a general way, except such a 
just case as my master have got against yourn," 
declared the pig-driver. "When right be on our side 
as 'tis — then I'd fight till my bones failed asunder 
through age." 

"An' so would I. I hate your master worse than 
you hate mine, for I've got more intellects than what 
you have," answered Ned Prowse, promptly. 

"'Intellects'! You? Your intellects won't keep 
your red whiskers out of a halter some day, if ever 
justice come to be done ! As man to man, Fll thank 
you, all the same, to walk down-along to thicky break 
in the wall an' help me get my pigs past it." 

"For the good of the State I'll do so," said Mr. 
Prowse, with great self-control. "Though you'm no 
better than a mommet,* or a pillow-case stuffed wi' 
*Mommrt t a scarecrow. 
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straw to fight crows, yet, as a man carrying out a 
contract with the State, you have a right to ax me 
to get your pigs upon their way. 'Twould be treason 
if I done otherwise." 

"So it would, though the 'mazing thing is that such 
a calf's head can see it." 

"Better be a calPs head than a gert wobbling bar- 
rel o' neat's-foot jelly like you. You'd do well not 
to go in the prison gates, for if you do they'll 
very like boil you down into food for their sick 
folks." 

" 'Tis something even to be eatable," retorted fat 
Dury. "You'd poison a shark, you would. Your 
hide would most surely choke a foreign crocodile." 

With this amiable exchange — the men proceeded to 
that gap where Dury feared his charges might get the 
better of him. As they approached it, after a pause 
in their compliments, Ned Prowse asked the question 
that he had desired to put when first he saw his foe. 
It was Eve who had implored him to try and gather 
the information. 

"An' how's young master now, then? He haven't 
come courting our maiden again. Afeared of Farmer 
Newcombe's shotgun, I reckon." 

"Oh, dear, no. Only he bethought him as there was 
better work doing than go running after a maiden so 
much below him in the world. In fact, I happen to 
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know as the young gen'leman was tired o 9 your mas- 
ter's darter; an 9 when his uncle, the gert, fierce sea- 
mariner, Captain Merriman Honeywell, of the Water- 
witch, fighting-ship, sent an 9 begged him for the love 
of his King an 9 country to go an 9 tackle the American 
nation — phwit ! away he goes like a bird ! An 9 you'll 
never see him no more. 99 Mr. Hext snapped his 
fingers triumphantly. 

"That's the best news I've heard since Christmas. 
'Twas all the curly-headed young gadabout was fit 
for, 99 answered Prowse. "Wouldn 9 t have let him take 
our young mistress if he'd been made o' gold — instead 
o 9 brass. He'll do for they Yankee chaps to shoot so 
well as anybody I can think of ; an 9 1 wish to God that 
heron-beaked old beast, your master, had gone along 
with him ; an 9 you likewise. 99 

"You'd be a better friend to mankind if you was 
dumb, Ned Prowse, 99 said Mr. Hext, "for your lan- 
guage would disgrace one of they pigs. Now they'm 
all safely past the rift, so you can turn back on your 
way. An 9 if you ever have any fantastical hopes as 
you'll go to Heaven when you come to die, you'd best 
to drop 9 em, for you won 9 t. 99 

"Thank you, Dury Hext; 9 tis a Old Testament 
miracle over again to hear you tell so big, for no ass 
ever spoke clearer than what you have this fine 
morning. 99 
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"You wait till the Trump of Doom, Edward 
Prowse — then you'll hear a thing or two as will sur- 
prise you P' 

"One thing won't; an' that's what they'll read out 
of their gert books when your name do come up." 

"Must have the last word, of course — like a 
woman," sneered Mr. Hext. But he spoke it himself, 
for the head man of Dagger Farm had already 
turned his back and set off towards Postbridge. 

Both labourers pursued their way well pleased, for 
each considered that the advantage in these exchanges 
lay with himself. Dury's information, however, soon 
made Ned Prowse grow grave and walk more slowly, 
for if these facts were true it might go hardly with 
Eve Newcombe. 

He determined, therefore, to wait a while before 
uttering his startling story ; he decided to prove the 
truth of Hext's assertions before bringing grief upon 
the prisoner at Dagger Farm. 

It happened, however, that his concern was wasted. 
On returning home, the first person he met chanced to 
be Eve. She had regained her freedom, and Ned 
guessed that his news was news no longer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, while the men had met, their masters also 
fell into each other's company, and the same story 
that Hext told Prowse reached John Newcombe 
through Mr. Honeywell himself. 
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Convalescent from his gout, the master of Vitif er 
rode into Postbridge upon business ; and as a fat old 
cob passed over the pack-horse bridge with him, New- 
combe appeared on the other side of it. 

These enemies had not met since their case at More- 
ton Court House, and now the pedestrian prepared to 
pass with his eyes set in front of him, when, to his 
astonishment, Roger Honeywell drew up and spoke. 

"If I may detain you a moment I shall be glad, 
John Newcombe. I hear that you keep your daugh- 
ter, like a rat in a cage, to protect her against my 
nephew Quinton." 

"You hear the truth." 

"And I am of the same mind. I do not think it 
would be well for my heir to marry your daughter. 
But you need shut up your child no more. Quinton 
Honeywell has considered his position. He has deter- 
mined to justify his existence as a young man should. 
He sailed a fortnight ago in his Uncle Merriman's 
battleship to fight the Americans." 

"Thank you. You tell me a good thing." 

"He left messages such as you might expect. 
He thought himself much attached to your child. In- 
deed, there can be no doubt that he was so ; but I take it 
that you and I are of one mind in such a matter. 
Distance will make him reasonable. It is easy for the 
young to forget." 
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Roger Honeywell went on his way, and Newcombe, 
well pleased at the news, though puzzled at his 
enemy's method of imparting it, returned home soon 
afterwards. 

He went straight to Eve's room, and informed her 
that Quinton Honeywell had gone to sea. He con- 
cealed the fact that the lad had left messages which 
were not to be delivered, but deliberately implied that 
he had started at a whim and would probably not 
return. 

"Get him out of your head as quickly as ever you 
can," the father said. "An empty rascal without 
pluck or sense. Why, these poor iron bars were 
enough to part him from 'e ! Was that love? If he'd 
been worthy of you, or any woman, whole mountains 
wouldn't have kept him off. Frightened of my gun, 
I guess. Let him see how straight the Americans can 
fire." 

"When did he go, faither?" she asked very 
quietly. 

"I can't tell — ran for his life after I emptied my 
gun over his head, no doubt. Well, God give good 
riddance. You be well free of a fool." 

"I'm no more free than the sun in the sky," Eve 
said. "I'll never, never think that he has left me. I 
would not believe his written word ; I would not believe 
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him if he stood here now an' told me so. Is my love 
for him a thing mistaken? No, dear faither, I love 
him for ever, and PU be true to him for ever." 

"Take it how you will. He's left you, and you're 
a little fool to think again about him." 

"'Left me? Who knows him best — you or his 

uncle or ? Why, you never loved if you say 

that! 'Left meP Fm in his thought sleeping or 
waking, on land an' sea! Fm all his hope! An' I'll 
be so brave an' so patient as him. I'll not make him 
shamed. FU let him find a faithful maid waiting 
for him when he comes home-along, whenever that 
be." 

"Well, well, go out into the air an' make up for 
wasted time. And pray heaven send you wisdom," 
said her father. 

"Pray heaven send me power to pray for him — 
'tis all I ax," she answered. "The rest I've got — 
patience, an* faith, an' love to last eternity." 

"You talk big for a half-growed child." 

"I'll weary God wi' prayers for my true love." 

"You shall not weary me, however. No more of 
him. Keep him to yourself till you're tired of him an' 
help your overworked mother, as have had to do your 
chores so well as her own of late." 

"So I will, then," answered Eve. "FU be peart an' 
busy an' useful too." 
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"That's wise. I thought you'd have talked about 
your heart breaking, perhaps." 

"The heart that would break for this weren't 
worthy of my love. My heart won't break while he 
lives." 

"But he may die." 

The girl flushed and looked into her father's eyes 
in a manner that made him uncomfortable. 

"Be you my faither to say such things? Do you 
want to break my heart your own self? You that 
have said I'm the only thing under God's eye you care 
one curse for? What have I done to make you 
crueller to me than to the fox you catch in a trap? 
You'm no loving faither to treat me so, an' you 
know it." 

John Newcombe shrank before this rebuke. It was 
true that Eve stood for all he loved, but his cruelty 
had taken him too far. To his daughter's astonish- 
ment he expressed contrition. 

"Let's all be friends, for God's sake. Life's short. 
Go on loving him if you will. I can't prevent it. But 
wait for him until Fin underground. That's not 
axing much." 

The girl grew soft at once. 

"Don't speak so, dear faither ; I know you only do 
to me what be your duty in your own eyes. We'll let 
it bide; an' I'll be your good girl again; for sure a 
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maiden's heart would be a little thing if it couldn't 
hold lover an' faither both." 

"But lover first. So be it," he answered. "There's 
something too much of me in you, Eve. I can't break 
you, and Fll never try no more." 



CHAPTER XV 
THE "OLD AROOSTOOK" 

DANIEL COFFIN, of Nantucket Island, 
Massachusetts, had fallen into the 
enemy's hands when the United States 
frigate Chesapeake was taken by H. M. S. 
Sharmdn in Boston Bay. Now he found himself with 
certain of his luckless shipmates in the most terrible 
British prison-house that has ever chilled the heart of a 
captive. 

At that time the newly-founded establishment of 
Prince Town was represented by little more than the 
gaol and barracks standing outside it. No cheerful 
colony of cottages, no tiny shops, no tall church tower 
then clustered beneath the ragged crown of North 
Hisworthy Tor. Only the huge circle of the prison 
spread hideous on the breast of Dartmoor and wrote 
its ugly meaning in the midst of stern but beautiful 
natural things. 
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The outer wall of the war prison was a mile in cir- 
cumference and sixteen feet high; the inner wall, 
separated by a distance of thirty feet from the first- 
named, supported an endless chain of bells upon a 
wire, and was guarded by an armed soldier at every 
thirty feet. Five huge granite buildings occupied the 
body of the prison and diverged outward from a wide 
space in the centre. Here accommodation existed for 
ten thousand persons, and already eight thousand 
Frenchmen were incarcerated before the first Ameri- 
cans arrived. A Gallic levity or philosophy served to 
make their bitter case endurable to these ragged 
legions. They passed from a preliminary despair at 
the frowning wastes, rain-soddened skies and weeping 
walls, to resignation and even a patient cheerfulness. 
Use reconciled them to the painful necessities of their 
position, and custom taught tolerance of harsh 
gaolers and scanty food. The weakly died by hun- 
dreds; those of stout heart and body survived and 
made shift to get the best out of life that a war prison 
on Dartmoor could offer. The scarcity of money was 
their greatest trial. Regular markets were established 
in the various prisons, and the country people sold 
their commodities at reasonable rates; but the allow- 
ances of money were meagre and fitful, and many of 
the captives strove to better their pockets by the 
manufacture of toys or trinkets. So they played 
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their part in the game of human destiny, lived on hope 
and prayed for Napoleon. 

To Prison No. 4 were Daniel Coffin and his com- 
panions committed. Here certain among the French 
unfortunates — men of the lowest class — had also been 
placed; but anon, after just and bitter complaints 
from the Americans, these ragged ghosts vanished to 
other regions in the gaol, and No. 4 was henceforth 
associated with the Land of the Free. There is not 
much doubt that these earlier prisoners of war suffered 
very terribly. Their guards feared them more than 
the French. From the hulks came warnings of their 
skill and ingenuity, their courage and their resolute 
and frantic endeavours to regain liberty. The Ameri- 
can agent for prisoners of war at Plymouth — one 
Reuben Beasley — was either a knave or a fool; and 
never have unhappy sufferers in this sort endured more 
from a callous and cruel or utterly inefficient and imbe- 
cile representative. 

With sleepless rigour and severity were the Ameri- 
cans treated in that stern time ; certain advantages 
and privileges permitted to the French at Prince Town 
were at first denied them; and to all their petitions, 
reasonable complaints, and remonstrances, the egre- 
gious Beasley turned a deaf ear, while the very medical 
officer of the gaol at that season lacked both knowl- 
edge of medicine and humanity, and justified his con- 
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duct with falsehood before he was removed from his 
office. 

But it is not our purpose here to detail the events 
of that period. Doubtless many an Englishman also 
suffered and perished in American prisons. Far- 
reaching agony and misery are the vultures that fol- 
low war; for the sins of the State are ever visited upon 
her children. To display the errors of those in their 
graves may be valuable as a lesson to the living ; but 
to waken passion, so that men of two countries should 
lift up their voices and curse dust, can avail nothing. 

On a day in August, Daniel Coffin and his special 
friend in misfortune— one Gideon Porter, a ship's car- 
penter of the Chesapeake — were strolling across the 
prison yard of No. 4 and smoking, to the envy of 
some of their neighbours who had long endured the 
deprivation of tobacco. 

At one corner of this enclosure stood the cachot, 
or house of correction, and upon a ladder leaning 
against the wall of that building was a man at work. 
At the foot of the ladder an armed soldier protected 
him from possible assault. 

"If there was more Britishers like you, we should be 
better used," said Coffin, puffing his pipe and talking 
to the man on the ladder. "Your business is iron 
seemingly, but it has not made your heart as hard as 
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these chaps here — the Governor and the Doctor and 
the rest — they're all a down on us seemingly; and 
they're all built of solid stone like these walls; and 
they'll only melt in hell." 

"All the same," said Gideon Porter, a little round- 
shouldered, yellow-faced man, with large ears that 
stood out from his head, and extraordinarily small 
eyes — ''all the same, here's advice for your baccy, 
blacksmith. Give up this trash, as be no good to 
smoke or chew, an' buy Virginny. Tis the best baccy 
God grows." 

"Never heard tell of it," answered Noah Newcombe 
from the ladder. "That I've gived you be the only 
sort ever I met with." 

"We have to pay through the nose for everything 
now. They won't let us have a market — damn them — 
so we've got to go to the consarned Frenchmen for our 
stuff; an' they're all Roman Catholics, so of course 
they don't know what honesty means," said Porter. 

Coffin now suddenly laughed aloud at a recollection. 

"Did you see Henry Midge, that black man we 
impressed just afore we sailed, Gid? He's mad about 
baccy. Life's all a plague to him the days he can't 
taste it. He gave his trousers to one of them frogs 
yesterday for a bit; and now he's in bilboe till some 
neighbour can find him rags to cover himself." 

"I reyther guess he's out again," said Gideon Por- 
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ter. U A red-coat gave him a sack ; and it has made a 
better pair of breeches for the man than you or me are 
like to have this many a day." 

The sentry now spoke. 

"I can get each of you chaps a good potato-sack 
for a shilling." 

"A shilling! Get the shilling first, lobster," 
answered Coffin. "What do I want with sacks, or 
breeches either? I'm sure in this blessed climate the 
fog and rain is coat and breeches too. You can't see 
across the yard one day in ten." 

"The blasted place is ashamed of itself, an' don't 
dare to show its ugly face to honest eyes," declared 
Porter. 

"Waal, Fd very much like to see the way to a town 
they call Ashburton, all the same," answered Coffin, 
cheerfully. "There's a lot of Americans on parole 
there. They was non-fighters, I suppose, an' they are 
allowed to breathe, anyway ; which is something. Per- 
haps you'll tell me the road, mister blacksmith?" 

"Ban't a easy way to hit," answered Noah. "Take 
the morning sun on your face an' keep straight on till 
you get there." 

"The sun's a poor finger-post in this rain-rotted 
country," said Gideon Porter. 

"When be you going to start, Dan Coffin?" asked 
the guard. " 'Cause I should like to know." 
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"Pfl drop you a line the day before," answered the 
American; "and I'll tell you just where I'm going ter 
climb this little wall ; then you can lick up an' over- 
take me." 

"Don't you touch the bells though, for somebody 
might hear 'em !" 

"An' mind there's a sixteen foot fall outside," 
laughed Noah. 

"I'll borrow your ladder then," replied Daniel. 

"Nay, I can't lend it to you, I'm afraid." 

"An' what should you do at Ashburton if you got 
there?" asked the sentry. 

"Why, I don't know as it is any business of yours," 
answered the sailor, "but still I don't mind helping 
such an inquiring sort of chap. You see, them on 
parole are allowed to go walking over the turnpike 
roads — one mile towards London, or one mile towards 
Plymouth — which they please. They've got to be in 
their houses before dark and answer ter their names 
twice a week. But they are allowed more than thirty 
cents a day. I shall be glad to see 'em, for they live 
like fighting cocks with such a swipe of money. Now, 
when I go that way, I shall come across some of my 
countrymen, you see; and they'll have a lot ter tell 
me. Then I shall get down to Tor Bay and find a 
smuggler or somebody going ter France. And then 
home I get again and tumble aboard frigate or pri- 
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vateer, and have another slap at this durned 
country." 

"Wish you luck," said the sentry. 

"You'll get a bellyful of good vittles, anyway," 
declared Noah. 

"Or a bellyful of bagonet," added the soldier. 

"Well, salt fish and bad flour and black potatoes can 
be beat," confessed Coffin. "But there's plenty of 
good water." 

"So William Barks thought," answered the other 
prisoner. "Went to sleep and woke to find his ham- 
mock under a leak in the roof." 

"How is the man to-day? He always had rheu- 
matics in his bones, even aboard ship." 

"William Barks is dead, and so is our mate Gaylor ; 
and Bill Fennel's past hope," answered Mr. Porter. 

Coffin looked grave. 

"Well, they're out of it. This here earth will be 
haunted by Yankee ghosts till doom, I think." 

"Please God the war will soon be ended," said Noah 
from the ladder. 

"Yes," answered Gideon Porter, "an* please God 
right wins, then there'll be one nail more in the coffin 
of this cursed country." • 

"You'd like the making of that coffin, I lay — 
being a carpenter," said Newcombe. 

" 'Twill be hell's work, not mine, to hold all Brit- 
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ishers," answered the round-backed man; "and if 
there is a hotter gridiron down below than the English 
roast on, 'twill be for them Americans who have 
thrown up the sponge and taken their liberty at the 
cost of manning your ships. They'll have their share 
with Judas for eternity." 

"For that matter they're no worse than them of this 
country as have starved them into it," said Coffin, and 
his genial face grew grim. "That is why we're kept 
on foul rations and treated like beasts in the slaughter- 
house yard. They want ter make us go in their dirty 
ships and fight against our own flesh and blood ; they 
want ter make us kill our sons and our fathers ! The 
Red Indians never thought of nothing worse than 
that. You soldier there, you ought ter turn as 
red as your coat for shame ter think you're a 
Britisher." 

Noah Newcombe had screwed his last iron bar into 
• the window of the cachot and now came down his 

ladder. The American's latest remark had interested 
him not a little. 

"One side's only good till you hear t'other," he said. 
"I've heard tell there's a good few British-born inside 
this very prison, and more'n one of those who left here 
last week to join His Majesty's brig Sealark was Eng- 
lish. That means they was your prisoners an' went to 
f fight for you rather than be starved by your turnkeys. 
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Justice is justice. I lay your war gaols ban't none too 
cheerful neither." 

"Yes," sneered the carpenter, " 'tis easy for a free 
man to give us poppy-cock talk like that. And what 
payment do the honest Yankees as have worked for 
you these many years get when they refuse to fight 
against their country?" 

"As to that," answered Newcombe, " 'tis a nice 
question, an' you've got to think all round it. You 
see, if a fighting man won't fight for the country as 
gives him his bread, he's a traitor against it." 

"Is he a traitor not ter fight against his own 
mother?" asked Coffin passionately. "Is it honest ter 
make him?" 

"You wouldn't have us bid 'em good morning and 
hand 'em over to man your battle-ships after we've 
taught 'em how Englishmen fight, would 'e?" asked 
the blacksmith. 

"Yes, I would ; because a man's country is his first 
call," answered Newcombe. 

"I'd give my life to cut the thread of your tarna- 
tion King," swore the small-eyed carpenter; and he 
gnashed his teeth like a caged rat, not knowing that 
he was indeed to yield his life within ten minutes of 
that moment — to end it and fill a nameless grave in the 
far-spreading heather. 

"His Majesty ban't likely to sleep the worse for 
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your crooked words, friend/ 9 answered Noah New- 
combe, looking down at the savage little sailor. 

Even as he spoke a hum of voices reached their 
ears. It deepened until loud cries and the hurried fall 
of many feet made a thunder close at hand. 

"They French frogs croaking again," said the 
sentry. But he strained his ear for a signal. 

Two Americans ran past. 

"Come on, you-alls P* shouted one ; "we can get a 
fine view from the top of the yard. There's the devil 
loose over the wall. They're killing each other!" 

The men rushed on, and Coffin was about to follow 
them when the sound of a loud whistle blown twice 
reached their ears. 

The fury of the invisible crowd had now doubled, 
and their voices rose like the roar of hungry beasts. 
The ground shook and dust began to rise in a heavy 
cloud above the partition wall. 

" 'Tis something more than common cheerful, from 
the row. Come on, Gid," cried Coffin, and the Ameri- 
cans departed. 

Still the noise increased until it sounded as though 
a volcano was about to burst the earth and overwhelm 
the prison. A shot bellowed with sharp echo flung 
back from the lofty walls; another followed it; and 
then another. 

"Something serious is up," said the soldier. "You 
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stop here, blacksmith, else they'll find your ladder. 
Three shots are a signal that they want all hands." 

He shouldered his musket and ran where other sol- 
diers were also running — to the main exit from Prison 
No. 4 ; but scarcely had he vanished before Noah New- 
combe saw Daniel Coffin and his friend return round 
the other side of the cachot. The three men here stood 
in a corner concealed from the main yard. On one 
side of them was the wall of the cachot with its double- 
barred windows; upon the other, the inner, bell- 
guarded barrier of the prison. 

The din from the next yard was now indescribable ; 
but Coffin hurried to Noah's ear and spoke, telling a 
great matter in few words. 

"We'll trouble you for that ladder, Britisher?" 

Noah stared and made no answer. 

"Can't stop to talk," said Coffin. "Here's a chance, 
and if we don't take it we don't deserve to be free." 

At the same moment he closed with Newcombe, and 
the blacksmith found with satisfaction that his oppo- 
nent meant to wrestle. 

"You'm out for once, my bold hero," he grunted; 
"for you've picked the best man at this game on 
Dartymoor !" 

"And will be the best again, I'll bet — when I'm off 
it," answered Coffin. 

Newcombe said no more, for he felt by the other's 
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handling that here was an adversary worthy of 
him. 

They got into holds, and meantime Gideon Porter 
had carried the ladder to the wall. It set the bells 
jangling as he put it up ; but their shrill clangour was 
drowned in the roar of the strife beyond. 

"Give him 'Old Aroostook,' and break his neck!" 
cried the round-backed carpenter. "There's no time 
for play." 

And Coffin well understood that. He and his adver- 
sary were both big and powerful men, but the Ameri- 
can, though lighter by a stone, knew more than New- 
combe and had learned his science in better company. 
The fall called "Old Aroostook" was as much beyond 
the blacksmith's calculation as a flash of lightning had 
been. Working for a good Devon throw, Noah was 
suddenly taken aback and hurled with terrible force on 
his head and shoulder. His skull came crashing on 
the granite pavement. He lay like a log, and blood 
began to ooze out from under his sandy hair. 

"Almighty sorry ; but Fd got ter do it ! Can't stop 
snooking round here !" shouted Coffin to deaf ears as 
he followed his friend. 

The ladder was quickly dragged after them to the 
top of the first wall, and in less than a minute they had 
both descended on the other side into the trench of ten 
yards wide between the inner and outer barrier. Dan- 
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ger was now practically at an end, for the trouble 
among the French had summoned all the outlying 
guards to that quarter; but one sentry, hastening 
from distant duty, suddenly came upon the fugitives. 
What he saw was one very tall and ragged man at the 
foot of the ladder against the outer wall, and a little 
round-shouldered prisoner running like a monkey up 
the ladder. Thereupon the soldier stopped, fell on 
one knee, and fired his musket at the moment when 
Porter reached the top of the wall and perched there. 
The shot, truly aimed, struck him in the right side, 
and penetrated through his lungs to his heart. As 
Coffin climbed upwards, at the bellow of the musket a 
heavy weight fell upon him, and he found himself 
encumbered with his comrade's corpse. The soldier, 
frightened to attack a man of this huge size at close 
quarters, stood where he had fired, fifty yards distant, 
and began to load again as fast as possible. But 
Coffin thought not of him for the moment. His atten- 
tion was occupied with the body of Gideon Porter, and 
he examined his friend to see if any trace of life 
remained. Death, however, had stamped an unmis- 
takable impress on the carpenter's features, and real- 
ising that his mate was indeed free Daniel thought of 
himself. He ran up the ladder in an instant, then 
dragged it after him, and dropped it outside. The 
soldier was now powerless to follow, and Daniel had 
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disappeared long before he could raise his musket a 
second time. Lowering himself by his long arms, 
Coffin reduced the drop of sixteen feet to scarcely more 
than seven; then he reached the ground safely and 
looked round upon a strange world. He knew as little 
of his surroundings now as though he had fallen from 
a balloon into a country wholly unfamiliar; but his 
instinct took him away at right angles from the prison 
wall ; he ran down the slope that here subtended from 
it and proceeded in a direction due northeast into the 
valley of a stream called the Blackabrook. 

Thus the man got clear of Prince Town before the 
Smeute which had given him such an opportunity was 
ended ; and by the time that two rival factions of the 
French prisoners were separated, their leaders con- 
fined in the cachots, and their wounded taken to hos- 
pital, Daniel Coffin, under the shelter of low, grey 
rain-clouds, was two miles distant. 

Yet, as he hastened without settled purpose onward, 
he remembered the words of his dead friend upon the 
day they entered Dartmoor: "Look around you. 
One side of the wall is prison as much as t'other." 

" 'Tis Gid that's free," he thought, "not me. Durn 
the old monkey ; I'm sorry he's gone." 



CHAPTER XVI 
ROGER HONEYWELL DONS BLACK 

CRADLED in the lap of the high hills that 
folded lovingly round about it, set in gran- 
ite and briar, brake-fern and the wild wood- 
rush, sinking into a solemn gloaming, and 
lulled by the song of Western Dart, a Dartmoor mar- 
vel, the Wood of Wistman, appeared to Daniel Coffin. 
Hidden for some hours within a rough copse of 
larch and beech nigh Blackabrook, he had crept out at 
sunset and pushed forward, trusting that chance 
would presently direct him to Ashburton. He knew 
the little town to be about fifteen miles distant, but a 
sunless evening left him in doubt of the direction. 
Now, proceeding across the great waste, he worked his 
way towards the valley of the West Dart, passed be- 
hind the glen of Cowsick River — f ull of young trees 
at that season, but a little forest now — climbed over 
the great rounded back of Bair Down, and then sank 
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into the gorge beneath it, where Wistman's Wood lay 
stretched upon the huge hillside under Longaf ord 
Tor. 

Coffin, despite the personal emotions that thronged 
his mind, could not make time for wonder at the spec- 
tacle of the weird forest. The parents of these dwarf 
oaks were ancient before the Conquest. Yet the hardy 
and twisted trees lacked not virility. Each distorted 
trunk bore its living branch and bough, decked itself 
in green, produced spring catkins and autumnal fruit. 
From the midst of a wild concourse of scattered stone 
the forest sprang, and granite and oak, clad in grey 
lichens ; appeared each as enduring as the other. The 
mossy limbs of the trees, twisted and knotted by time, 
spread low and made a home for the bilberry, whose 
purple fruit ripened beside the acorns ; for the poly- 
pody fern, that fringed each gnarled limb with deli- 
cate foliage ; for the rabbits who leapt from the stones 
to the flat boughs spread above them ; and for the red 
fox, who, sunning himself in some hollow of dead fern 
and rotten touchwood, now woke at sudden sound of a 
human footstep and vanished like a streak of cinna- 
mon light. 

Over this spot the grey gloaming brooded, and a 
spirit of profound yet watchful loneliness habited 
each hoary rock and tree. It appeared even to the 
unimaginative sailor that this place was sentient, that 
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the humped oaks regarded him and perceived his 
presence. 

"Even the blessed trees in this country," he said 
to himself, "are centuries old and tumbling ter pieces 
with time ! 'Tis all ancient ter my eyes ; 'tis all on its 
last legs, no doubt. I reyther guess that the whole 
blamed island is rusting ter pieces ; an' the people in 
it, too. Everything clean worn out; an' when it 
belongs ter us, we'll make it a summer-house and a 
garden for the President. 'Tain't no manner o' use 
for anything else." 

Coffin thus spoke of England, not the venerable 
forest which now offered him such sure shelter. 

The fugitive's eye had marked a house in the broad 
valley beneath Bair Down, as he came that way, and 
his purpose was to break into this building after 
nightfall. His body cried for food, and he knew that, 
without it, any further successful progress or ultimate 
escape would be impossible. 

The building that he had noted was the "Saracen's 
Head," a little inn recently erected at Two Bridges, 
on the boundary line between the east and west quar- 
ters of the Moor. Here now stands the finest and most 
famous hostelry upon Dartmoor ; but the ancient inn 
was only a rough house of refreshment for man and 
beast set up beside a new high road. 

Until the fall of night Dan Coffin remained within 
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Wistman's Wood ; but when an owl began to hoot and 
only one faint gleam marked where the river ran 
beneath him, he climbed down to Dart and worked his 
way through the valley. At length, reaching the inn, 
he hid at hand until all lights were out and the last 
mounted wayfarer had gone upon his road. Then 
the sailor allowed another hour to pass before he set 
to work. No difficulty attended him in the enterprise, 
for the three inmates of the "Saracen's Head" — a 
man, his wife, and their son — slept soundly enough, 
despite the wild rumour brought by travellers that a 
hundred desperate Americans had escaped from 
Prince Town. Their weary bodies slumbered dream- 
lessly, and no vision of a huge and hungry enemy in 
the larder disturbed their regular breathing or woke 
one uneasy sigh. 

Daniel discovered great store of bread and cheese, 
a rib of beef, and a large pot of pork dripping. With 
these things he stuffed the pockets of his rags, thanked 
God to find a pair of huge boots standing by a dying 
peat fire in the kitchen, and then departed swiftly and 
silently as he had come ; for he believed that he would 
eat with better appetite under the open night than 
within sound of a snoring innkeeper. 

Rightly judging that the immediate neighbourhood 
must be unsafe for him after his robbery, Coffin did 
not return to Wistman's Wood; but marking a clear- 
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ing in the skies, saw the face of familiar stars, as they 
had been the steadfast countenances of friends, and, 
turning to the northeast, passed along under the 
crown of Crokern Tor, descended into the valley of a 
little stream, and there fell upon the food he had 
brought, and ate as he had not eaten since the capture 
of the Chesapeake. 

Two good meals still remained to him, and when 
grey dawn outlined the granite crown of Bellaf ord 
Tor, where it now towered easterly above him, he 
turned his steps in that direction, hoping to find good 
hiding within its secret places until another night 
should come. 

The texture of the great moor mysteriously 
changed around him, and seemed sowed with pearls 
that answered the light. A faint f oreglow brushed the 
gloom with rose, and the flush of dawn fell gently 
upon granite and heather, upon rivers glimmering 
upon the ruined habitations of the old Danmonian 
men. Now the morning wind came gently to this 
stranger in a strange land; the far flung fire of the 
lesser furze lighted his way, and the dawn exhaled 
sweetness and woke memory. It brought his distant 
home a little nearer ; it came with a sea-message from 
the great blue ; it reminded him of a small island nest- 
ling close to its mother continent. Nantucket was 
mirrored in his mind's eye, together with those who 
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loved him and mourned for him there ; and the thought 
of his dead comrade also struck into his heart under 
these radiant lights of dawn. 

To Bellaf ord's turrets and fortresses Dan Coffin 
climbed, saw the sun rise like a huge lamp above the 
hills, and hang ruddy and low upon the edge of Dart- 
moor. Clouds raced free across heaven, but their 
shadows did not chequer the moor, for the sun was 
beneath them and touched their under-texture to 
glory. 

Presently the weary man found such a harbour as 
he desired. A cleft in the rocks sank deeply down, 
and its mouth was filled with rushes and debris of 
granite. Dragging hither some still larger stones, he 
made the spot more secure against chance eyes, col- 
lected a bundle of brake-fern and ling for his tired 
bones, and soon was deep sunk in dreamless sleep. 

A mile distant, under the northern shoulder of the 
Tor, lay Dagger Farm ; and in the lap of the valley 
beyond East Dart babbled to the morning, where dawn 
hung rainbows along her foaming falls. Thus it will 
be seen that the American's feet had now carried him 
within the theatre of this narrative; for destiny not 
only bound him closely into it, but also ordered that 
he should play a vital part. 

Meanwhile returned we to the previous day while 
Coffin slumbers in peace. 
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About the time that this stranger broke prison with 
such complete temporary success, a startling event 
had fallen out at Postbridge. 

Eve now at liberty, despite her heroic determination 
to face life in a manner worthy of her lover, found 
the actual return to existence difficult enough, now 
that it was robbed of him. Sadly she went about her 
duties, sadly she stole to the riverside that she might 
walk those glades and haunt the love-nooks sacred to 
her sweetheart. Dart sang of him ; the birds told of 
him; she loved the old, faded blossoms best, because 
perchance he liad beheld them. The new flowers had 
never known him ; and she vowed to pluck not one little 
bud again until he came back to her. Much she won- 
dered how he had spoken no last word to her; and 
love's quickness led her to guess that some harsh event 
had swept him away and denied a farewell. She 
understood and loved him no less ; she wondered if he 
too would appreciate her power of understanding and 
not fret concerning those nocturnal hours when he 
had promised to come, but came not. 

Sometimes her heart glowed at the thought of 
Quinton gloriously justifying existence against Eng- 
land's enemies; sometimes her spirit sank at the 
thought of war, and she wept and told herself that 
he was a poet and should live amongst lovely things, 
and not, as now, in the savage atmosphere of smoke 
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and blood. His last rhyme seemed a prophecy as she 
repeated it to herself. It comforted her, too, because 
there was beautiful reciprocity in it. It could be 
uttered by him before a battle ; by her in lonely sorrow 
under Dartmoor mists. Rocked on the mighty deep, 
when the great sails slept and a calm made the ocean 
still, Quinton might look up to the misty hosts of 
heaven and perhaps remember his last rhyme: — 

My love shall be a little star, 

And guide my going through the night ; 

while Eve, under the grey weather of her home and 
the grey weather of her lonely heart, would whisper 
many times through each long hour those other words, 
and smile through desolate tears at the bright face 
mirrored in her mind : — 

My love shall be the ran to me, 
And glad my going through the day. 

Thus dreaming at noontide in the valley, Eve 
became aware of an unfamiliar and uncommon object 
moving through the distant scene. Here was woven 
the garb of summer; grey stone swam into the grey- 
green of sallows, and these again were set against 
alder and sapling oaks. The water brought light 
down from the sky and reflected the piled clouds. No 
bright note of colour marked the cloudy day and no 
gloom accompanied it. A diffused and gentle light 
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wrapped all things. Therefore the abrupt appearance 
of a spot of intense black caught Eve's eye sharply 
and attracted her attention. Looking again, she 
observed that the spot had turned into a man ; and this 
fact seemed remarkable, for to find any human crea- 
ture thus sombrely attired upon a week-day in the val- 
ley of the river was beyond her experience. All folks 
were usually garbed in those familiar earth colours 
proper to such a scene, and only upon Sunday did the 
men don black, out of respect to Heaven and custom. 
The strange figure approached, and Eve's heart 
beat briskly as she recognised Mr. Roger Honeywell. 
To see the busy farmer thus wandering alone by Dart 
astonished Eve not a little; but he seemed to have 
other matters than business upon his mind. He moved 
along in a fashion that was solemn and slow ; his eyes 
were bent upon the ground; the sheen on his silken 
hose caught Eve's eye. His black coat and breeches 
appeared to be quite new, and the sobriety of his cos- 
tume extended to every garment of it. As he 
approached Eve he drew from his pocket a handker- 
chief whose border was also black. A narrow, grassy 
way there ran beside the river, and the girl drew aside 
to let Mr. Honeywell pass. He moved along, taking 
short steps, and prodding the ground with a gold- 
headed cane. It seemed that he was quite unconscious 
of her presence, but just as he passed her by, the 
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farmer lifted his eyes from the ground, gazed round 
about him in a very lack-lustre and mournful manner, 
then suddenly caught sight of Eve Newcombe. 

She was perfectly well known to him, but for the 
moment Mr. Honeywell appeared uncertain. His 
mind had evidently plunged so deeply into his own 
affairs that the things and faces about him were but a 
dream-scene, through which he moved with inner 
thoughts occupied elsewhere. 

He paused, looked doubtful, proceeded on his way 
a pace or two, then turned, stopped, took off his hat 
with a flourish, and spoke. 

"Forgive me if I am mistaken, young woman. It 
may be that a maiden in my thoughts has got into my 
eyes too; it may be that some natural sorrow has 
dimmed my old sight. But do I speak to young Mis- 
tress Eve Newcombe or no? Your pardon should I 
err." 

"I am Eve Newcombe, sir." 

"Yes ; these things do not happen by chance. And 
yet my heart is almost too heavy — you loved Quinton? 
Is it not so?" 

"Loved him and do love him for ever." 

Mr. Honeywell heaved a sigh. 

" 'Heaven tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,' " he 
said. "A wise English divine has written it, and I 
pray that he is right. You did not love my dear 
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nephew better than he loved you. It is right that you 
should know that, maiden. It will be a happy 
memory. Circumstances prevented his visit on a cer- 
tain night now six weeks old." 

"Seven weeks and a day, sir. 'Tis seven weeks and 
five days since last I saw him." 

"Love has a good recollection of these details. 
Alas ! the pity of it — sadder than withered flowers. I 
may tell you that I was upon your side. I supported 
Quinton ; I meant very well to you ; but I pointed out 
that time — perhaps years — must elapse before it 
would be possible for the lad to make you his wife. I 
held out hopes that it might yet please Heaven to 
soften your father's heart; I counselled patience. 
Then he told me how that you were made a prisoner ; 
he implored me to say how best you might be freed 
from that distressing position. Would that I had 
advised differently ! But my error — if error it was — 
has brought a terrible punishment with it. I urged 
Quinton Honeywell to depart awhile; I showed him 
that only so would you regain your liberty. A great 
opportunity offered. His uncle's ship-of-war, the 
Waterwitch, was just about to sail from Plymouth, 
and I submitted to my nephew that it might be a wise 
and a noble act to go along with her. He leapt at the 
idea. He gloried in the thought of making a name — 
for you to share. He spoke nobly of justifying his 
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existence for your young sake. Forgive my tears. I 
am an old man, and tears torture a withered cheek. 
He went on his way rejoicing. There was not time to 
see you again, because upon the day of your appoint- 
ment the Waterwitch sailed to the wars. Almost his 
last words to me were that I should explain this to 
your ear, if ever a chance occurred. Gladly I prom- 
ised to do so; but physical suffering has held me a 
prisoner. Now, however, we meet." 

"I knew it! I knew 'twas well. I trusted in him 
like other maidens trust in Heaven !" 

The old man shook his head. 

"Alas, child, such impiety is too often punished. 
My heart bleeds for you ; but the truth can no longer 
be hid." 

"What truth? 'Tis no truth to say he've left me. 
'Tis no truth to say his dear heart don't throb ( Eve, 
Eve, Eve* with every pulse of it; for right well I 
know it must." 

"Alas, poor girl. Summon your fortitude as I have 
had to do. His heart throbs no more at all. Three 
days ago a packet from my brother was landed by a 
home-coming vessel. Its contents have made an old 
man of me. An engagement with an American 
frigate. He fell like a hero in the hour of victory. 
His grave is in the great sea. He " 

Mr. Honeywell stopped, for he was speaking to 
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Death. To pass from one to the other by her own 
deed appeared in itself no crime to her. She had con- 
sidered the matter when her lover left her and held 
the deed noble, if life ceased to be a dignified or 
worthy thing. Now, in the storm of this terrible trial, 
every throb of passion cried to her to end the torture 
and hasten through brief darkness to the light of his 
love. No warning smote her; no voice bade her pause 
then. He was living still, and at the thought one 
faint and lonely beam of light touched her. He was 
living still, and only the death-change parted them. 
He was impatient, and she felt it. He marvelled that 
earth could hold her so long after he had ceased to 
dwell in it. Perhaps he was sad that she should con- 
tinue all these hours to breathe the air after he had 
ceased to breathe it. To his loving spirit already she 
must seem faithless. 

But he should not wait very long. She would give 
him little to chide against. She remembered that not 
one mouthful of food had passed her lips since she had 
heard the tidings of his death ; and she was glad. 

At the first grey of the morning she determined to 
go back to him by the shining way of the river that he 
had loved. A steadfast determination sustained her, 
and no spark of heroism marked her mood, for she was 
doing the thing she most yearned to do. Her life held 
not one shadow of delight for her now that her love 
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was dead; it only stood for a barrier between them, 
and had lost every shadow of excuse. No lesser 
motives intruded to give her pause ; no thought of her 
parents ; no duty higher than love, lessened by a single 
side-thought her established purpose. She loved the 
world no more. As she stole through the first dim 
trembling of the dawn-light, one object only made her 
smile and at last weep — as the face of a true friend 
in tribulation will break down barriers set up against 
the outer world, and perhaps quench a little the fire 
of grief with the blessing of tears. 

It was the cool, blind, placid face of the river that 
loosened the pinch at Eve Newcombe's heart. Here 
lay a quick road back to him ; here was the merciful 
water that she had always loved since she played 
beside it as a child. The maiden wondered even in that 
hour that no whisper of destiny had ever come to her 
ear from its glittering falls, gleaming shallows, and 
silent pools. Dart was to have her life ; and perhaps 
the wise water, that claimed annual heart from man, 
knew long ago, when her baby face was first mirrored 
in it, that a day must come which would bring her to 
its cool bosom and suffer it to kiss away her life. 

Ancient as the hills was the old-time legend, and a 
hundred instances testified to its truth. 

Dart, Dart, 
Wants a heart ! 
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And Dart, said men, building upon the tales their 
fathers had told them, a heart would have for each 
year that rolled along. A human creature annually 
departed in the river's depths ; and if it happened that 
through a year she slept without one victim, then she 
woke again the hungrier, and in some furious autumn 
flood, or under the dark tempest of a winter night, 
claimed two lives to restore the balance of her 
toll. 

These things were all accepted truths in the mind 
of Eve. And now she reflected without surprise that 
into this mystic machinery of dark and hidden powers 
her days were drawn. So would Laws not made by 
men be fulfilled in her passing ; and she felt that it was 
well that it should be so. 

She walked through the grey dew-drenched grasses 
and spoke to the river in a mental dream. 

"You be all that's left of the world to me ; an' you'll 
be kind an' set the life of me free to go. A heart you 
shall have — though 'ti& mly a li'l broken heart for 
sure. Oh, take me down — along where you be going ! 
Take me down, down to the salt sea ; for I'd like my 
poor body to be there an' feel the gert waves same as he 
did. The spirit of him I'll see an' kiss again within 
this hour — if so be God do let spirits kiss; yet now, 
while I be still a living maiden, I do love his dear body ; 
an' I do love to think as mine will lie in the same ter- 
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rible gert grave. Do 'e hear me, you old river? It 
seem you do." 

She moves like a ghost in the misty light. Little 
calves slept in the valley, and she smelled their sweet 
breath as she passed them by. Nothing waked yet 
but Eve and unsleeping Dart. No bird uttered a 
morning note; no fish stirred the water; no distant 
cock-crow heralded the day. 

"I be going down to your gert pool by the alders,' 9 
said Eve again. The river has become a final link 
with life, and it seemed natural to her tottering mind 
thus to address it. 

" 'Twas where he told me first he loved me. He 
said I was all the world to him. Your vale was dear 
to him because it was the cradle of his Eve. He axed 
me to love him, an' said there was a good God for 
certain because I did love him. Ess fay! he could 
love me, though I told him I was but a common 
maiden an' knowed little more o' the world than the 
names of the flowers. An' now he's gone back to the 
God as loved him too dear to let him bide here ; an' my 
love be so great as God's, for 'tis the whole of me ; an' 
God's can't be no more'n the whole of Him either. So 
I be going back." 

Her mind already wandered and seemed to hasten 
on before. Only enough was left of conscious intelli- 
gence and conscious determination to complete her 
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purpose. Reaching the deep pool, beside which Quin- 
ton Honeywell had asked her to be his wife, the girl 
made not an instant's pause, but hastened straight 
over the grassy brink into the shining depths 
beyond it. 

To watching eyes it had seemed that no frantic 
woman here gave up her life to the river; but rather 
that a lovely flower had fallen untimely, to float a 
moment with dainty petals glimmering through the 
crystal before it vanished for ever. 

And watching eyes there were ; but this self-destruc- 
tion, so placid and gentle, for a moment deceived the 
hidden man who beheld it. Then as the water closed 
over Eve's white face and a little hand alone stretched 
up out of it Dan Coffin of Nantucket from his hiding- 
place knew that he was watching suicide. 

The man ached with weariness and disappointment, 
for he had wasted a long night of walking. Without 
any guide he had tramped for eight hours in a circle, 
and at dawn found himself again under the shadow of 
Bellaf ord. Creeping up the valley and ignorant that 
he stood within a mile of his resting-place upon the 
tor, he was surprised by the sight of a girl hastening 
along the other side of the river, and so hid himself 
within twenty yards of Dart. Here, under his eyes, 
Eve glided into the water. 

That to save her life might mean his own destruc- 




44 Here, under his eyes, Eve glided into the water.' 
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tion was not an idea to occur to Daniel. Suddenly the 
fact of what he saw burst upon him, and in a moment 
he leapt from his lair and dashed down to the river. 
His rags did not trouble him, nor did his boots, for 
there was no need of swimming. The pool, though it 
scarcely reached his neck, had soon robbed Eve of life ; 
but he waded out to her, lifted her head above the 
water, and carefully carried her to the shore. Eve 
was now quite unconscious; but the sailor knew the 
exact extent of her sojourn in Dart and felt confident 
that she could not be dead. Indeed, while he watched 
her and gently rested her upon the bank she opened 
her eyes — on no loved vision of a welcoming spirit — 
but before the spectacle of a huge, unshorn, kindly 
face, bent anxiously above her. Coffin now doubted 
much of his next step. He hoped the maiden, thus 
brought back to life by a short cut, would be content 
to remain in the world ; he desired to leave her, exact 
a promise of secrecy from her and still escape; but 
Eve was in no mood of softness, and he perceived that 
his action must lead him further, for the maiden was 
mad. 

To leave her would be to let her die. He gazed 
round him that he might see if any sign of a house or 
home was visible, and he noted Dagger Farm staring 
with a white face out of the grey morning a mile away. 
Liberty shrank into an idle hope now. His speech and 
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his appearance must betray him the moment that he 
brought this unhappy girl back to the care of her 
kind. He sighed and turned to Eve, to find her wist- 
ful eyes were fixed upon him. 

"What gert ghost be you?" she said. "Who sent 
you out of the air to keep me away from my lover?" 

"Waal, 'tis a question, young woman," he answered, 
gently, " 'tis a question whether I'm a ghost or not. 
But 'tis no question Who sent me, I reckon, for us 
sailor men know there is a God, and we have seen His 
wonders in the deep. But I wasn't sent ter keep you 
from your lover, for I'm very sure he don't live at the 
bottom of the river.* 

She stared at him. His voice was strange to her ear 
and his accent troubled her. 

"My love be dead ; I was going through the water 
to him. The river of life, he called Dart once. I'd be 
along with him now but for you. Who be you?" 

To tell this mad maid the truth seemed not dan- 
gerous to Coffin. Moreover, something assured him 
that, do what he might, Fate was against his escape, 
and that the night would see him again within the 
walls of Prince Town. 

"I'm free — now. That's all that matters. A 
Yankee sailor, I am, my dear, bound for — well, who 
knows where? Now come along with me, and tell me 
where you live, and I'll take you ter home quick. 
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You'll catch your death here. Now walk along brisk, 
there's a good little girl." 

"An American man ! My f aither was right to hate 
'em all ! You ban't men, you be devils — I know you 
must be, for you killed my dear love — you made him 
die ; an' now you make me live." 

"I'm sorry your father hates us so bad — sure 1 
don't want to displeasure him. But perhaps he'll be a 
bit kinder when he hears what he's got to thank me for. 
Which is the nearest way ter home?" 

She pointed to Dagger Farm. 

"There," she said. "I little meant to cross that 
threshold on my feet again. Oh, why should my love 
and me — why should us, as never thought no harm 
against you, be kept apart for ever? For ever 'twill 
be now. For, if I live, I shall be a wicked thing an' 
go to hell an' never see him through all eternity." 

"Nay, nay, don't talk that wild way — just like you 
was mad. 'Twill come right. 'Tis better to be alive, 
anyway. Think of me, with all I love t'other side of 
the world. I've never done no harm, yet here I am; 
and to-morrow 'twill be the combing and the cat-o'- 
nine-tails for me." 

"My cup is full, sailor-man," she said. "Pve got 
no heart for any but my own sorrows. I don't care 
nought for you. I only ax to die — 'tis little enough 
for a maiden to ax." 
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" Ti8 more than any decent chap would grant you, 
all the same/' he said. "Never saw nothing prettier 
than you in the world, except my sweetheart at home." 

"She knows you'm alive. 'Tis enough, for you'll 
go back to her arms some day." 

"More like to the arms of Prince Town, an* the 
arms of the smallpox that's reigning there. 'Tis a 
fearsome place I have run from." 

At this moment Shepherd Pote, stirring early, 
heard a voice, peeped through a hedge, and saw a huge 
man apparently talking to himself ; for Daniel's bulk 
quite hid the girl who walked beside him from Mr. 
Pote's dim eyes. But the shepherd, in common with 
all other men at Postbridge hamlet, had heard of the 
disturbance in the gaol. During a riot in the French 
prison two Americans had seized the opportunity to 
escape. One was shot dead by a soldier; the other, 
after cracking the skull of Mr. Noah Newcombe of 
Postbridge, had managed to get clear off. Now Pote, 
perceiving through the grey mist an enormous stran- 
ger slowly travelling in the direction of Dagger Farm, 
and burning with the desire to receive the reward of 
three guineas offered for an escaped prisoner, 
hastened, as he had not hastened since he was a spry 
man of five and fifty or thereabout, and arrived at the 
farm some minutes before Coffin and his charge. 

For lack of breath it was a good sixty seconds 
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before he could make Ned Prowse perceive his mean- 
ing. But aged Ephraim's great news was grasped; 
Ned gave a loud whistle and attracted two other 
stout labourers ; then he hastened into the house to 
rouse his master. 

"The money's mine," gurgled Pote. "You can bear 
me witness, Ned Prowse, that 'twas I laid the informa- 
tion. I'm too weak in the hams to lift a finger to such 
a Goliath o' Gath as this monstrous man be ; but 'tis 
your duty to do it. He was coming up around Nine 
Acres, an' if you goes down this side o' the hedge, he 
must pass within two yards of you." 

The four men had stolen off before Shepherd Pote 
finished speaking; and as Coffin brought Eve up the 
hill to her home, a crash on either side of the hedge 
told him that his fears were not vain. Prowse and his 
companions instantly fastened upon him; but John 
Newcombe dropped the heavy stick that he had 
brought and stood struck dumb to see his daughter 
with her hand in the great paw of the sailor. 

" Tis all right, lads," said Coffin. "I'd sooner eat 
ye than fight ye, for I'm pretty well starved, and I'm 
soaking wet and Pve been on my legs ever since dusk 
last night, and I wants a noggin of spirits badly. I'll 
go along. It had to be. The poor, brain-sick maid 
fell in the water, and I was that way, so I fished her 
out." 



i 
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"I tried to drown myself," said Eve, "but this man 
would not let me. He killed Quinton Honeywell, but 
he would not let me go to my love. He has done worse 
than murder. Hold him fast, an' let me go back- 
along to the river. No Englishman would have been 
so cruel as that. He'm no man at all, but just a gert, 
evil thing from the pit of darkness." 

The father stared and the labourers whispered. 

"God in heaven !* cried Newcombe, "she's mad P* 

"Mad!" answered an echo, short and sharp, from 
the stone face of the farm. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
NICE QUESTIONS 

DANIEL COFFIN, in exchange for a big 
breakfast and the spirits that he craved, 
gave his word that he would not attempt 
to escape. He ate and drank enormously 
and detailed his adventures. On Newcombe's side it 
was explained to him that a young man whom Eve had 
loved was slain in an engagement with an American 
ship of war. 

"Poor little lass, she was right then," he said. "I 
kinder thought 'twas part of her madness. She vowed 
my countrymen had sent her lover ter heaven; and 
that now another of 'em kept her from going after 
him." 

" 'Tis a nice question where her'd have gone, saving 
your presence," murmured Prowse to his master. 

"Have Jack started to ride to Moreton for the doc- 
tor? That's much more to the point," answered John 
Newcombe. "This coil have turned her head for the 
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minute," he continued, "but God send that she's not to 
lose her mind. Better she should be dead in earnest 
than any such dreadful thing as that o'ertakes her." 

The day dragged wearily along. Coffin, closely 
watched by two labourers, spent most of his time in 
eating and drinking, for the tearful mother of Eve 
knew that this man had saved her daughter's life and 
would have given up her own freedom to establish his. 
Once when John Newcombe was out of the way, Ann 
approached the American prisoner and slipped a little 
packet into his hand. 

"They'm some of my secret savings," she said. "I 
meant some day to surprise my husband with them, for 
he'm hard to please, an 9 this saved money would have 
pleased him; but if I had a hundred pounds instead 
of five, Pd give 'em to you now wi' a blessing. I can't 
put you free, but this money may better your lot up- 
along to Prince Town." 

"And thank you kindly, ma'am, I'm sure. I don't 
like ter take it, yet 'twill be salvation ter me yonder. 
So your good man is going ter give me up, after what 
Pve done? 'Tain't fairsome, I reckon." 

"I'm afraid he will, however. An hour since I went 
down on my knees to him by his darter's bed — a thing 
as I only did once afore in all my life. I prayed to 
him as I might have prayed to God, for your freedom. 
An' for that matter, so strong-willed be he, that he if 
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God to his wife in all affairs of this world. He well 
knows what he owes to you ; but he says your freedom 
be a present he can't make you, for 'tis out of his 
keeping." 

Coffin laughed. 

"There be those as put their country afore their 
flesh and blood, I well know. Some on us do too." 

"He'll see you hisself , come presently, an' say how 
it is. But he won't yield." 

Within the hour John Newcombe did as his wife 
foretold. He sent away the labourers, who until that 
time had stood at door and window where Daniel was ; 
he lighted his pipe, handed the American a clean clay 
and a box of tobacco, and then, when both smoked 
steadily, he spoke. 

"Pve got to thank you for my daughter's life, 
Mr. ?" 

"Daniel Coffin of Nantucket." 

"Mr. Daniel Coffin of Nantucket. An' I do thank 
you. Chance willed her shouldn't drown ; chance sent 
you along to keep her alive. Well, and Fm grateful. 
I know how you'd like me to show it. But I won't. 
I'm no God Almighty to send you free of my own will. 
Fm an Englishman, bound by laws an' bound against 
the country's enemies. You've been a good friend to 
me, an' what the law allows me Fll do. I be going to 
give 'e a suit of fine clothes an' a flannel shirt as you'll 
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thank Heaven for come winter at Prince Town. 
Lucky I'm a big man too, though small alongside you. 
However, the clothes will be better^ these rags. An' 
I be going to give 'e ten gold guineas. More I can't 
do. My men will take you back this evening." 

"Fair and foul with one voice, mate. They'll chain 
me up in a cachot if they get me there again ; they'll 
give me hell in arnest." 

"You didn't ought to have broke prison." 

"An' if I hadn't, you'd be childless this minute ; for 
your missis tells me you've got nought but her." 

" 'Tis so — though whether there's much to be 
thankful for be a question. She's little enough to me 
since that chap come." 

"Why, she'd put her sweetheart before her father, 
of course. That's no more than nature in her. You're 
green, I guess." 

"We'll leave that. It's enough that I thank you. 
Here's the money — better count 'em. Your new 
clothes are spread in the chamber through that door- 
way. I'll come in an' see you put 'em on." 

"Money an' clothes ! Things is on the bounce for 
sartain !" 

Soon, much to his satisfaction, Daniel found him- 
self in a good shirt and other garments. They were 
too small, yet luxurious compared to those he had 
worn since his captivity. 
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"You mustn't hold it uncivil if I pack you rather 
tight for your journey," said John Newcombe. 
"You'll have to go in a cart wi' three men; an' as 
you'd be a match for all three if you had the use of 
your arms an' legs, Fll make bold to bind 'em, with 
ropes." 

"You'll do as you please,'* answered Coffin. "When 
I get home, I'll tell some funny stories. If I'm ter go 
along like as I was a calf under a net, perhaps you 
won't mind letting the journey be after dark? I've 
got my feelings." 

"A calf -net be a good thought," replied the farmer, 
calmly. "After dark you shall go, since you wish it. 
An' 111 give 'e the best supper an' the best glass o' 
spirits you've had in this country yet." 

" 'Twouldn't be hard ter do that. But I thank you, 
I'm sure, although your conscience won't let me go 
free. Only I wish to God I'd come across a chap with 
a different build of mind." 

"I wish you had for your own sake. You might 
have, for that matter. There be traitors even in 
England." 

The three men whose duty it was to convey Daniel 
Coffin back to prison liked the task but little. It was 
not difficult to guess the nature of his welcome there, 
for at that season chaos marked the administration, 
and the governor lacked all the qualities necessary to 
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his arduous duty. Moreover, Ned Prowse, the cow- 
man, Timothy Thirlestone, and the ploughman, 
Andrew Daw, were all of one mind concerning Daniel. 
Each in his own way loved the very shadow of Eve 
Newcombe; each considered that the prisoner had 
handsomely won his liberty by rescuing her from 
death. To have betrayed their trust, however, was 
more than any one of the three would have dared ; and 
Newcombe knew very well that Prowse would not take 
his eyes off Coffin until he had delivered him to the 
prison turnkeys. 

At dusk the farmer shook hands heartily with his 
guest, then himself bound the great hand he had 
shaken to its fellow, and did the like with Daniel's 
legs. The prisoner was then helped to a cart filled 
with dry brake-fern, and it required all the strength 
of Newcombe and his labourers to hoist Coffin into 
this chariot. Then the farmer handed him his pipe, 
struck flint and steel, and held tinder to it. Finally a 
heavy net was drawn over the American and fastened 
very firmly all round him. 

"I reckon you never sent nothing like me ter market 
before," said Daniel. 

"May you travel easy an 9 get a pleasanter greeting 
than you count upon. I've writ a letter best way I 
could to Captain Cotgrave, the head man at the gaol. 
I ban't no penman, but Pve made my meaning clear, 
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an 9 I hope, when he hears tell what you've done, an 9 
how you gived yourself up rather than leave that 
frantic maid to drown herself, that his heart will be on 
your side if his head ban't.' 9 

"By all accounts he've got no heart, an 9 not much 
head neither. Good-bye to you, and thank you true 
for what you've done. And if ever I get the chance 
to send you back your ten guineas, by the Lord I'll 
do it. Maybe I'll live to get prize-money, if not 
smart money, out of a British ship yet. Stranger 
things have fallen out. 99 

Ned Prowse cracked his whip, and the cart went on 
its way. This vehicle itself was an amazing novelty 
on Dartmoor. Many dwellers at Postbridge had 
never seen a wheeled conveyance in their lives, 
and a dozen men and women followed it some dis- 
tance along the rough road out of the village. 
But it was now dark; the labourers had been 
sworn to silence; and chance spectators of Daniel's 
departure supposed that the vehicle contained sheep 
or pigs. 

The night was murky, and soon Ned Prowse had all 
that he could do to keep his cart upon the rough new 
road. He lighted a lantern, hung it on a shaft, and 
crept slowly forward. Behind the cart walked Daw 
and Thirlestone ; and the procession went its way with- 
out words, for after a growl or two at the rough 
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jolting Coffin spoke no more, but puffed at 
his pipe in silence and busied his mind with the 
future. 

Then, as they breasted the steep and lonely hill 
beyond Cherrybrook Bridge, a strange figure 
appeared in the lantern light, and Prowse uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. The wayfarer, too, showed 
interest, for a cart on wheels in this spot was as 
strange as a ghost. 

"If it ban 9 t Noah Newcombe! 99 cried Daw. "Well, 
now ! An 9 a living man by the looks of it." 

"Ess, souls, I be pretty right again. Doctor 
wouldn't let me come home afore this evening. Kept 
me in the prison hospital, shaved my head, an 9 put a 
gashly gert patch of plaster all over it. I look like 
a tankerabogus wi 9 out my hat. 'Twould fright the 
dowl to see me. 99 

He uncovered and showed an exceedingly grim 
countenance. One side of his face was still much 
swollen, most of his hair had been cut off, and upon 
the right side of his head a large star of white stick- 
ing-plaster glistened in the light of the lantern that 
Prowse held up to it. 

"Aw, jimmery, you 9 m a case for a show! An 9 to 
think of how things fall out! Here be us, an 9 we do 
actually meet you 9 pon the way !" 

"Wherever be you going this time of night — Daw 
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an* Thirlestone, too? An* so that's the cart. What 
do she make of this here road?" 

"Ban't the cart but what's in it, my dear man! 
Now, what do 9 e reckon us have gotten stowed 
here?" 

"Sheep, I suppose, or my uncle's old ram." 

"A human, my son. An American human creature ; 
an 9 what's more, the very man as broke your crown !" 

Now Noah was astonished indeed. 

"My word ! How things fall out ! Let me have a 
sight of un. So the man be really catched." He held 
up the lantern and looked long at the recumbent figure 
under the netting, while Mr. Coffin winked from behind 
his pipe. 

" Tis the man sure enough. So heavy as me, I 
should judge, an 9 a thought taller. Who catched un, 
Ned? It weern 9 t done single-handed, Pll swear." 

"Shepherd Pote," said Daw. 

"Fool your gran'mother !" answered Newcombe. 
"Shepherd Pote ! Why, this here man wrasled wi 9 me 
— wrasled, mind you. An 9 he felled me so easy as I 
could fell Daw here. A clean throw 'twas, though 
God He knows what one. I never seed or felt the like 
afore." 

" 9 Tis the 'Old Aroostook, 9 mate," said Daniel. 
u TPwould have thrown a better man than you." 

"Pll give 9 e five shillings to teach me what 9 twas," 
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answered Newcombe ; " 'twas a noble fall — I'll allow 
that." 

Coffin laughed. 

"I'm making money fast, though I can't get out o 9 
this snarl," he said. "When you come up to the 
prison again, I'll lam you an 9 welcome — if they leave 
any of me after they get me back. Are you the 
brother of the girl I pulled out of the river? 99 he 
added. " 'Cause that would be a curious thing, sure 
enough. 99 

The question was Greek to Noah Newcombe, and 
Prowse explained. He told his story to the astonished 
blacksmith, while Thirlestone and Daw broke in with 
an occasional affirmation. 

"An 9 this is my reward, you see, 99 summed up Coffin. 
"I pull the wench out of the river, an 9 throw up my 
own salvation so as she shan't drown there — for she'd 
have gone in again if I'd left her alone a minute ; an 9 
when I kinder thought to be praised, her father packs 
me back ter that hell of a hole on the hill. What 
d 9 you say ter that? Smart — eh? 99 

Noah reflected without speaking a moment. Here 
was such a problem as he loved. 

"Hold hard, Ned, 99 he said to Prowse, who now pre- 
pared to push forward. "This axes a power of think- 
ing about. 99 

"Well, you can think of it after we've gone our 
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way," answered the labourer. "Mr. Coffin here wants 
to stop at the 'Saracen's Head 9 an' have a drink, 
'cause he've called there once already an' helped his- 
self . An* he's in a mind to pay for Bill Westcott's 
boots as he took without axing. Give you good-night, 
Noah." 

"Ban't 'good-night' yet," answered the other. 
"Hold hard, I say. I want to speak to this here man." 

Ned grumbled a moment, then obeyed. 

"Of course, we'm all against master," he admitted. 
** Tis a hard thing to send un back after what he've 
done. But we must obey orders." 

Noah Newcombe turned to the prisoner. 

"IIsTl have a tell 'bout this," he began. "First 
place, you might think, seeing what you did to me, 
that I was against you by nature. Well, I felt the 
sting of gladness when I first seed you there like a rat 
in a trap ; but that's past. I put that by. You bested 
me in a fair hold, an' if the matter had been t'other 
way round, I'd have done the same by you. I tried 
to fell you an' failed. Then down I went. So much 
for that. Now the next thing be, what do I do now?" 

"Set me free, an' PU larn you the *01d Aroos- 
took,' " said Daniel, with a laugh. 

To his astonishment Newcombe saw no mere jest in 
the idea. 

" 'Tis a serious question, an' it must be looked at 
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all round," he said. "An' I be going to look at it all 
round, I do assure you." 

"Best let us go on our way without more words, 
Noah Newcombe, 99 interrupted Prowse, uneasily. 
"You'm talking treason an* you know it." 

"You speak like a dog barks, Ned," retorted Noah, 
calmly. "You be looking at this thing from one point 
of view. An 9 1 be looking at it from up an 9 down an 9 
in an 9 out. Now, this here man broke prison. That's 
bad. For 'tis going against the laws of the country. 
But the country ban't his country ; therefore he broke 
no law as was made for him. He took his chance an 9 
he got free. 9 Twas the fortune of war. Now you 
stand here to hale him back to prison 'cause he have 
fallen in your hands. So you be right too ; for you 
obey the laws in giving him up. Then come I an 9 
hears your story. You might say that I was in the 
same case with you ; but I ban't — not by a long way. 
For why? Because there's my life I live to the State, 
an 9 my life I live to myself. By my life to the State 
I 9 m with you. By my life to myself I 9 m against you. 99 

" 'Tis butivul reasoning, 99 said Prowse, vaguely ; 
"all the same, be gormed if I know what you'm talking 
about. 99 

"No more do I, 99 said Daw. 

"Well, 99 continued the blacksmith, 'Til make it so 
clear to your muddy minds as I can. Take it this 
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way. By my life to myself, I mean my life to my 
own conscience, an' my own proper interest in things 
that happen." 

"I've got a conscience, too, I hope," said Prowse. 

"You have — same as you've got a liver an' other 
natural organs," allowed Noah; "because you can't 
help it. Well, now, suppose this here man had saved 
Mary Hartland — her you'm tokened to, Timothy 
Thirlestone?" 

"My Mary would never have throwed herself in the 
water," said Thirlestone, stoutly. 

"Put a case — put a case. You chaps can't throw 
your minds out of your bodies nohow. Suppose as 
he'd saved Mary from drowning — how would you feel 
towards him?" 

"You mean if such a thing really an' truly had 
happened?" asked Thirlestone. 

"Yes, I do." 

"Well," answered the labourer, slowly, "if such a 
thing really an' truly had happened, I'd see Prince 
Town, an' the King, an' Maister Newcombe even, in 
blue, blazing hell afore I'd lift a finger to take him 
back." 

"There you are!" cried Noah, in triumph; "that's 
what I mean by my life to myself. Now, this man 
has saved a maid that's so dear to me as Mary Hart- 
land be to Timothy." 
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"All the same, she'll never have you, Noah," mur- 
mured Prowse, "for you know she told her faither so. 
An' she don't change." 

"No more do I change," answered Noah, stead- 
fastly. "I know she won't have me. What then? I 
be myself still; an 9 love her more'n I love anything 
else on earth." 

"I only mentioned she wouldn't have you — in the 
fair way of argument," returned Ned, with an apol- 
ogy in his voice. 

"I know, I know. Twas quite a just argument to 
offer; but, you see, though her don't care *bout me, 
yet she'm everything in my eyes. Therefore this here 
man have done that which makes me his friend for 
everlasting." 

" 'Tis butivul clearly put. An' I see where you'm 
coming to," answered Prowse. He looked round to his 
companions. 

"Have you got your gert sticks ready, you chaps ?** 
he asked. 

"I didn't bring no stick," said Thirlestone. 

"No more didn't I," said Daw. 

"An* I wouldn't have used it if I had," continued 
Thirlestone. 

"Nor me neither," added Daw. 

"So now," continued Noah, "it do stand thus. Be 
I to put my own self aside for the State? Or be I to 
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put myself first an' the State second? My uncle put 
the State first. You chaps, if you had had your way, 
would have put yourselves first an' let the man go free 
for others to catch, if they could. But you obeyed 
your meat an 9 drink, an 9 I don't blame you. Now 
what shall I do?" 

There was silence, and the American spoke. 

"Will you let me have a say?" he asked. 

"No," answered Noah, firmly. "Ban't in reason 
that you could offer anything as wouldn't be one- 
sided. You bide quiet an' let me settle this single- 
handed. I know all you can say for yourself, and 
maybe more, for you'm a modest man, seeing you 
stand six foot six inches, an' 'tis very much in your 
favour, too, that you was going to the Saracen's 
Head' to pay for them boots. It shows you once had 
a good mother an' you didn't forget what the woman 
rubbed into 'e." 

"She's alive to this day, please God." 

"Look here," broke in Ned Prowse. "What's the 
good of jawing, Noah? Right or wrong, you mean 
to let this man go free. I hear it in your voice." 

"Well, since you say it, Ned, I think I do. 'Tis 
right or wrong, as you say. I'll stand the issue. He 
saved Eve's life ; an' I be going to give him a run for 
his own. Smallpox an' fever's raging up at the 
prison. The French be dying like flies. A thinking 
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man takes these things into account. Yes, Fll answer 
to God for it. He must be let loose." 

" 'Tis the answering to man as be most like to 
trouble *e," said Prowse. "You might hang for this." 

"Come to think of it," said Daw, "that do lie 
with us." 

"Yes," replied Noah. "You'm in the right, 
Andrew Daw. But that's your business, not mine. 
Now Fm going to free this man if I can best you 
three chaps." 

"I ban't going to fight a stroke," answered Daw. 
"No thinking creature have a right to ax it — me with 
a wife an' five childer an' the staff of their life. Fd 
run sooner." 

"Ban't in reason I should either," declared Thirle- 
stone. "What I say be this : 'tis a dark night, an' a 
very dangerous, desperate deed for a common man. 
So when all of a sudden there bursts out a huge, fero- 
cious, savage monster — as might be the Devil, for all 
I could swear on oath — I ban't going to stop an' have 
no argument with him. There's times when a man's 
best wit do lie in his heels ; an' this be one of 'em." 

"Ess fay; an' his best wisdom in a shut mouth," 
added Daw. "I'm going home this instant moment so 
quick as ever I can ; an' them as say hereafter I be a 
coward, may say it an' be damned to 'em." 

The two labourers prepared to depart. But they 
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waited a moment that they might learn what course 
Ned proposed to take. 

"Then I be left to withstand you all alone, Noah 
Newcombe. 'Tis a ticklish fix for a medium-sized 
man. An 9 I've no stomach for fighting you anyway, 
because Fm all for letting this chap go myself. But 
still, I must in reason withstand you. You'll bear me 
out, neighbours, that Fm going to do so." 

"Doan't 'ebea fool, Ned," advised Timothy 
Thirlestone. "You might just so soon withstand a 
raging lion." 

"Ah, but there's ways an' ways of doing every 
mortal deed. You may withstand a man fierce on 
compunction, or you may withstand him gentle on 
principle. I be going to withstand Noah here so 
gentle that a crow's feather will turn the scale against 
me. You must hit me, Noah, 'cause without a blow, 
there's nought to swear by; but, for Christ's sake, 
don't hit me on my rheumatic shoulder." 

"Which be it?" asked Noah, lifting his stick. "I'll 
hit 'e so as you'm in the right of it an' can take your 
oath of battery." 

"Then catch me 'pon the left shoulder; an' do it 
loving like. I'll go down like a shot rabbit; an' I 
swear I won't get up again till you an' this here man 
be well out of sight." 

Noah committed a technical assault and tapped 
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Prowse's left shoulder. Whereon Ned gently laid his 
own whip-handle across the blacksmith's head, and 
then fell to the ground. 

"Now me an 9 Daw an 9 Thirlestone can all go home 
different ways in peace, 99 said Ned. "An 9 I 9 11 take 
the cart. Human nature being what it is, I do think 
as Maister hisself won't break his heart about it. In 
fact, the only man who comes unkindly out of the case 
be Shepherd Pote ; for he 9 s been counting the joy of 
three golden guineas ever since he gived the alarm. 
9 Tis curious how ill luck do dog that ancient man. 
Maybe 'tis to turn his thoughts to Heaven, for so far 
that's a place he don't show no interest in for all his 
years. 99 

Two minutes afterwards Noah Newcombe and 
Daniel Coffin were alone. By Noah's request Prowse 
had left the lantern behind him, and these two men, 
climbing to the nocturnal loneliness of BellaforcPs 
crown, set up the lantern and wrestled for half an 
hour. 

"Now Tve got it, 9 * said the blacksmith. "An 9 a 
very butivul thing it is. Nought on two legs could 
stand against it. I wish us had invented it an 9 not you 
Yankees. 99 

They parted in a very friendly spirit after New- 
combe had gone two miles to set the other on the way 
to Ashburton. 
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"There's a copse on the Plymouth road," Noah 
explained "You lie close in that a mile after you've 
passed the turnpike; an' if 'tis true as they say the 
Americans walk that way — one mile out an' one mile 
back — you'll see 'em. Good-bye. We ban't like to 
meet again in this world But I thank you with all 
my heart and soul for saving my little cousin Eve. 
'Twas a good deed, an' I wish you was English." 

"Thank you, Pm your servant if ever I get the 
chance to be ; for you're about the first real, white man 
I've met in this country. An' you're no smouch at 
wrestling neither." 

"Keep right on. You'll cross the Dart thrice afore 
morning; an' after the third time take care!, for then 
you'll be within three miles of Ashburton." 

They parted. The American set out towards his 
distant hope of safety; and Noah, after a moment's 
consideration, turned round and tramped back to 
Prince Town. 

"I'll tell 'em I reckon I want a bit more doctoring, 
an' just bide there till this tantara be blown over," he 
said to himself. "I've done a crafty act; an' it will 
want a bit of thought to come out of without trouble. 
'Tis a hanging job without a doubt. But they chaps 
won't tell. Two out o' the three are unmarried, thank 
God ; an' that's half the battle when great secrets be in 
the air." 



CHAPTER XIX 
THE TRUTH 

THE sensational story of Ned Prowse was little 
regarded by his master, for a greater evil 
than the escape of the American soon fell 
upon John Newcombe. A physician from 
Moretonhampstead took the darkest possible view of 
Eve's insanity, and when three days later another med- 
ical man from Plymouth came to see the case, he too 
looked gloomy and shook a silent head. The girl was 
insane and the case might be hopeless. Months must 
pass before the physicians could say more. The 
caution of ignorance marked their assertions. They 
promised nothing, and temporised with a state of 
affairs beyond their experience. Believing that a mel- 
ancholy view was the safer they took it, directed a 
course of action and went their way. 

Eve's insanity hurt no one but herself. She went 
about under watchful eyes, and her mother devoted 
half her life to her. Once more came Noah Newcombe 
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to bar up the girl's chamber window. Eve was in her 
little room under the roof while he worked; and his 
heart fluttered to hear her and his eyes grew wet, so 
that the screwdriver often slipped. 

The girl knew her cousin well enough, talked will- 
ingly to him and spoke of her lover. The sight of the 
bars turned back her memory ; she lived again in the 
past; and she told Noah that nothing he could 
do would keep Quinton from rescuing her that 
night. 

"He'll come, an 9 weave a rope of the moonbeams, 
an' us'll steal away, for we ban't loved no more by 
nobody but his uncle an 9 A'mighty God. My Quin- 
ton 9 s uncle do love me; but my faither don't. "Tis 
Roger Honeywell will be my kind faither now." 

"Nay, nay ; doan't 9 e talk so, Eve. 99 

" 9 Tis all one now, Cousin Noah, for he wrote it 
down ; an 9 Fll never see him no more ; but 1*11 shine for 
him — shine an 9 shine so bright as I may " 

She broke off and began to sing in a low voice: 

" * Though gleam upon my faithful sight 
No golden signals from afar, 
My lore shall be a little star 
An' guide my going through the night.' 

" 9 Twill always be night now ; but Pll shine for 
him, though 9 tis only through these bars. An 9 if my 
light was so big as my love, 'twould fill all heaven like 
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the sunrise an' flush his dear cheek afore he waked 
up every morning." 

"Be patient — be patient, Eve. 'Twill come right. 
The Lord forgets nobody, I'm sure," murmured Noah. 

"How can a body be patient when he be dead an 9 
under foreign waves? He's dead, an 9 the things of 
the deep sea bring their pearls — I've read it in a book 
of faither's that pearls come out of the sea-shells. 
'Tis the best they've got they bring to him. He's 
dead, an' weed like a woman's hair do fold him up 
lovingly. If 'twas my hair ! An' the moon shines on 
him under the green water ; an' my heart, as I thought 
so soft, be a flint after all, for it throbs on wi' nought 
to throb for — instead o' breaking as a true heart 
would." 

Noah made rough attempts to comfort her ; but she 
seemed now regardless of his presence, and talked or 
sang fitfully to herself. The attitude of her mind 
towards Roger Honeywell it was that specially struck 
the blacksmith, and he left her speaking, as it seemed, 
affectionately to Quinton's uncle. 

A few days later it happened that John Newcombe 
met Roger Honeywell, and the latter told his secret. 
The tragedy at Dagger Farm was now known to all 
the inhabitants of Postbridge, and Dury Hext had 
conveyed the information to his master. 

" 'Tis something terrible how the hand of the Lord 
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do strike the evil-doer/ 9 said Dury, with great piety 
in his fat and bubbling voice. "The sins of the 
faithers be visited on the children as usual; an' now 
the man have lost the brain of his only child — a very 
terrible punishment, though not a pinch harder than 
he deserves." 

"What did the doctors say?" asked Honeywell. 

"Well, by all accounts, they took a very bad view 
an' judged her to be doomed for madness evermore. 
Ess fay ! they 'peared to reckon her wits had flown for 
good. Tis a pity, if one may say it without offence 
to Heaven, that that runaway rascal was in time to 
pull her out o' the water. Not but what shell be a 
knife in her f aither's heart to the day of her death 
now." 

"A knife in her father's heart," murmured the 
other. Then he nodded at his thoughts. 

Within a fortnight the farmers met alone upon the 
Moretonhampstead road. Newcombe was riding 
slowly to see the doctor again, and Roger Honeywell, 
also on horseback, overtook him. 

The master of Vitifer spoke first, and his expres- 
sion was one of simulated pity. 

"Bad news, Mr. Newcombe. We've been enemies 
long enough, haven't we? Accept my regret at this 
shattering calamity. But I hope things are not so 
bad as they tell me." 
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Newcorabe regarded his enemy with dark suspicion. 
Then he answered: 

"I doubt your pity. An* even if 'tis genuine, I'll 
none of it. You — why, 'tis you, or 'tis yours, have 
brought my child this doom. Pity from you! Pity 
from a hyena would be easier believed in." 

The other felt a devil rise gigantic in him, and 
gave himself up exultantly to it. 

"You whine, do you? It hurts to have your only 
child a babbling lunatic? I guess as much. Pve been 
a fortunate man, John Newcombe ; Pve hit you harder 
than my highest hopes. When you fell upon me like 
a Red Indian, and bruised me, and stole my watch, I 
swore that what you'd done upon my body I'd do upon 
your heart. And I have. My nephew Quinton 
Honeywell is alive and well ! He has not had a scratch 
so far as I know. But I can tell you now. Your child 
has had my dose ; and it's poisoned her — poisoned her 
brain. She'll never recover, so Pm paid good measure 
and running over. And the cream of it is to tell you, 
as I do now, to rub it into your cursed heart! Ha, ha! 
Let's see you beat that, my bully P' 

Honeywell's countenance was savagely animated, 
and he grinned like a malignant gargoyle. The 
listener had turned a dull stone grey. Then the blood 
seemed to leap back in a cataract to his face; his 
temple artery filled to blackness; his enemy thought 
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that Newcombe was about to have a fit and fall to the 
ground. 

A pregnant silence reigned between them until 
John Newcombe's danger passed and self-control 
returned to him. 

"If a fiend from hell had told me he had done this 
thing, I would not have believed him; but you I 
believe. You shall die for this, Roger Honeywell ; and 
you shall die a worse death than a dog's. From this 
hour I'll believe no more in a good God, for no God 
would suffer you to crawl on any world He loved. 
From this hour the Devil's my master — so you know 
who be against you. You shall die for that you've 
done — die an unheard-of death, if I can bring it 
about. Go! Go in fear for evermore! Be haunted 
till you curse each fall of night! Breed horrors to 
people your sleeping chamber. See my mad girl — 
the Lord's chosen now — see her — poor, pretty idiot — 

and . There, there! Let it rest. I'll speak no 

more ; but I'll think. Fm your God now— <Pyou know 
that? You're in my hand; I number your months or 
years ; I count your minutes ; I cut your thread when 
I please. Begone, dead man !" 

Honeywell answered, then cantered on. 

"This is wind in the trees — bleating of a ewe that 
has lost her lamb. D'y ou think I fear a fool's threats ? 
D'you fancy I shall spoil my life for your mad words? 
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Why, you are on the same road as your wretched 
daughter! I see it in your eyes. Bedlam — Bedlam — 
and you ought to have been there long ago. But I'll 
see you're locked up presently. 'Tis time the last 
wolf on Dartmoor died." 

He was gone, and Newcombe, instead of proceed- 
ing to Moretonhampstead, turned homewards. Care 
and Another rode with the horseman now. He meant 
death as an answer to this awful wrong. No lesser 
revenge would serve him. He yearned to tear the 
other man in pieces, as the wolf to which Honeywell 
likened him might have done ; but his brain cried for 
a more dreadful vengeance than mere instant destruc- 
tion. His life's work now stretched ahead of him nar- 
rowed to this sole purpose. For his own existence 
John Newcombe cared no more. His daughter was 
worse than dead ; his sole interest in the future of 
Dagger Farm died with her. Then awoke a determi- 
nation inspired with every breath of his being to make 
his answer adequate. A thousand plans, like a dread- 
ful dance of Death, stalked through his mind; dire 
phantoms presented themselves in the court he held; 
and now the claims of one and now the horrors of 
another attracted him. So terrific a decision could not 
be come at within the space of an hour, while yet his 
mind smarted and writhed beneath his enemy's awful 
tale. John Newcombe, mentally wearied, left the 




** * You shall die for that you've done—' " 
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great matter to his evil genius. He locked the whole 
affair in his heart, to poison every spark of humanity 
that still burnt there ; he revealed his secret to none ; 
the story that Roger Honeywell had told him he also 
kept hidden. A first impulse prompted him to bruit 
it widely forth, that this fiend might be hounded from 
house and home by his outraged kind ; but Newcombe 
dismissed the thought even at its conception. No man 
must share his vengeance with him. He was a miser 
of the pangs he planned. Each torture must by him 
be administered, the suffering inflicted upon Honey- 
well must by him alone be enjoyed. In this diabolic 
frame of mind the man returned to Dagger Farm, and 
some interesting information from the mouth of Ned 
Prowse enabled Newcombe the better to conceal his 
own emotions. 

The head man of Dagger Farm had just returned 
from a visit to his master's friend, Henry Chator, of 
Chator Barton, near Ashburton; and there he had 
learned the sequel of events that interested Postbridge 
in general and the Newcombe family in particular. 

"You know," he said, "that Mr. Chator have a 
couple of American gentlemen biding along with him. 
Parole's the word. They wasn't fighting men, 
so they don't have to suffer Prince Town, but within 
bounds they be no less prisoners, though a measure of 
liberty do fall to 'em. A Mr. Rice, one of these two 
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gents, told Henry Chator about it afterwards. Well, 
it seems as this chap took his walk of a mile out an 9 
back 'pon the Plymouth road, what should he hear 
but a whistle in the hedge of the gert fir wood there. 
An* 'twas no less a man than Daniel Coffin, who was 
taken by force from me an 9 t'others more 9 n a month 
ago. Well, 'not a soul in sight, 9 says Mr. Rice ; so he 
gets in the wood too, for he 9 d heard a fellow-country- 
man^ voice, you see. An* the long an 9 the short is 
that with help from his countrymen Dan Coffin got 
comfortably down to Tor Bay, an 9 a secret friend of 
America at Brixham. He took letters with him an' 
plenty of money. Then he slipped by night in a 
Frenchman as was lying hidden somewheres, an 9 went 
across to France. From there the gentlemen say he'll 
soon find a ship to America. 'Tis a triumph for the 
chap; but he must have been born wi' a lucky-hood, 
I do think, for 'twas a thousand to one as ever he'd 
come safe to the sea." 

" 'Twill be news for them to Prince Town an' Post- 
bridge," said Mrs. Newcombe. "I'm sure I thank God 
myself an' ban't ashamed to say so. 'Twas Provi- 
dence watching over the man ; an 9 in the face of such 
things 'tis vain an 9 wicked to say as God ban't every- 
where." 

"You're a poor fool to say it or think it," answered 
her husband, roughly. "You to prattle! You, as 
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walk clean outside the real meaning of things, like 
most other folks, an* will go down to your grave with- 
out knowing what life means. Let me hear no more 
about the goodness o' God in this house while my 
daughter raves, or HI prove you'm a liar." 

He departed, and Ned Prowse scratched his head 
sorrowfully. 

"In one of his dark fits. But he'll come out right. 
He'm good stuff really ; I know un well enough. Now 
I be going to tell this thing to the blacksmith. Twill 
interest Noah Newcombe amazing, no doubt, to hear 
as the gert man that throwed him up to the prison 
have slipped out of England an* be half ways home 
again by now." 



CHAPTER XX, 
A LETTER FROM A GHOST 

WINTER approached again, and the 
northern wind rustled in the dead 
heath, whispered over the sere rushes, 
shrieked against the granite of the 
tors. Signs lacked not to local eyes of a season more 
than commonly severe ; for the wild harvest of berries 
was rich, and the north wind not only brought a first 
light fall of snow in October, but carried on his wings 
those migratory fowls that flee from their boreal, sum- 
mer homes to winter in the deep valleys and warm bogs 
of the moer. Here are tracts and spaces that never 
freeze — great marshy hollows that offer plenty to the 
snipe and the plover, though round about them frost 
has bitten two feet into the peaty bosom of the land. 
Upon a day in November the serving man, Ned 
Prowse and Dury Hext, met and journeyed together 
in the direction of Chagford. Suspended hostility 
marked their attitude, and, as usual, they reflected the 
posture of their masters. It had been rumoured of 
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late at Postbridge that John Newcombe of Dagger 
Farm was mightily changed since his daughter's mad- 
ness. Daw and Thirlestone had hinted of the trans- 
formation, and the former's wife carried the news in 
various directions. Now Dury Hext put a question 
to Mr. Prowse upon that point. 

"As us be going along the same road an' be Chris- 
tian men, I hope 'tis no harm to walk in step an' set 
our opinion of each other on one side for a space, be 
it?" he asked. 

"None that I know. I hate the sight of your fat 
chops — still, we'm Christian men, as you say — any- 
way, I be — an' there's no special feeling — more than 
usual — against you in my mind," confessed Ned, 
placidly. 

"So it stands with our masters," declared Dury. 
He has taken no offence. 

"Yes, they've grown cooler, seemingly — mine have, 
for certain. He's not his own man, 'pears to me. 
growed thoughtful like, an' rounder in the back. God 
knows his darter's illness is a load to bend any man 
two-double." 

"Her ban't no better then?" 

"No better, no worse. Just a rivet slipped out of 
her brain. Do sing an' dream an' talk to the dumb 
things. An', what's the first an' largest sign of mad- 
ness in my eyes, do prattle about your master, Roger 
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Honeywell, an* says he be the only man as loves her, 
an 9 the best man i' the world. Twould show her was 
lunatic — poor maid — if nothing else did." 

" 9 Tis her faither's wickedness worked the ill. My 
master only did what the Lord bade him." 

"You talk like a psalm-smiter — ought to wear a 
white choker an 9 go an 9 preach to pigs, you ought. 
Her faither's done nought to suffer as he do now. 
Broken on the wheel of God's wrath he be, while your 
damned old man goes so gay as a maggoty-pie." 

"He 9 ve a easy conscience." 

"He 9 ve none. He've killed his conscience this many 
years — poisoned it wi 9 evil doing." 

"Not him — a good, fearless man, as makes money, 
an 9 hunts foxes, an 9 never holds his hand from a 
righteous cause. I know — if not me, who should? 
Your master — well, he 9 ve fought an 9 lost. The Lord 
was against him ; an 9 if he be wise he'll throw up the 
sponge, an 9 sing small, an 9 own hisself a beaten man." 

"For that matter he do," confessed Mr. Prowse, 
gloomily. "His spirit be broken, as I say. Hardly a 
good healthy curse crosses his lips nowadays. He 
leaves all to me — even language. He moons about 
like a lovesick boy an 9 spends half his time with his 
darter. I heard un say plainly to his wife as he'd 
ruined his life by making Roger Honeywell his mortal 
enemy." 
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"Ah, we'm generally wise too late in this vale of 
misery." 

"For my part I try to cheer his manly spirit, an' 
tell un to bide his time till the Devil deserts his own, 
as he always does at the pinch; but to be plain, Fm 
much af eared he's beat. Your cowardly scoundrel of 
a master — God knows how you call yourself a 
Christian an' live under his roof an' take his filthy 
money — your master, I say, fought foul; an' mine 
have lost all his pluck afore this living death of his 
child, as who wouldn't? But I do hope as he'll feel 
the blood grow hot in him again come spring. Any- 
way, whether his hand or another's, Roger Honeywell 
will come by his own, so sure as God built the world an' 
under-let it to the Devil." 

"You'd best follow your master's example instead 
o' talking so loud an' so lewd," declared Dury Hext. 
" Tis enough to make the Moor ponies run to hear 
you." 

Prowse then proposed to change the conversation, 
and they proceeded without any acrimony on their 
business. 

But that night Dury Hext retailed the gossip for 
his master's benefit, and Mr. Honeywell listened with 
some satisfaction. He doubted, however, and did not 
pretend to believe what Dury told him. 

"Breaking up? Yes, I've heard that too. He 
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slouches about with his head bent; and he won't lift 
it for anybody. But he's got some devilry brewing. 
He's not the man to whine and give me best after 
what Pve done." 

"He do sit hour in, hour out, beside his darter ; an' 
he don't take no pride in nothing now — his own man, 
that red rat Ned Prowse, said so. Newcombe told his 
missis that his worst day's work was falling out with 
you, an' Prowse heard him." 

"He told the truth, the dog." 

"He's a dog that have had his whipping, an' it do 
seem he would cringe to 'e, if you held up your 
finger." 

"Not he ! He's sworn to be rid of me. This is part 
of a plot." 

" 'Twas only in his rage. He knows that you be 
his master now." 

"Well, let him return my gold watch ; then I might 
begin to believe him. But, no — I wouldn't even then. 
He's a dangerous snake." 

" Your gert gold watch ! Ess now, if the man was 
to bring that back-along ! But he daren't, for 'twould 
show so clear that you was in the right when you said 
he ill-used you." 

"I'd let that go, if I had the watch; but that will 
never happen, for he has it not. He would scarcely 
have dared to keep it." 
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Despite Roger Honeywell's natural suspicion, 
however, there was much apparent truth in the state- 
ments of Ned Prowse concerning his master. John 
Newcombe drifted towards old, bent age, and that 
rapidly. After his meeting with Honeywell and the 
dreadful threat he had uttered against his enemy, the 
master of Dagger Farm sank into a saturnine mood, 
lived much alone, went about in secret, and allowed the 
affairs of life to slip unheeded past him. Much time 
he spent with Eve, and said that he found wisdom in 
her madness. Once he spoke to his wife to the same 
purpose, after Anne Newcombe had marvelled to hear 
Eve so often praise Roger Honeywell. 

" 'Tis a thing us cannot pass lightly over, for them 
of weak mind be oftentimes the mouthpiece of God. 
He have put this love for my mortal enemy into my 
darter's heart. There's more in it than madness." 

" Tis a common thing, if I may say so," interposed 
Prowse, "for a person who's gone mad to hate where 
they loved afore, an' love where they did hate." 

"Eve never hated," answered Newcombe. "She 
never hated nothing. Hate was not in her." 

"Then her love for that man be no unnatural thing 
then. All the same, if she couldn't hate Honeywell, 
she couldn't hate the Devil," declared Prowse. 

" 'Tis this way," explained Ann to her husband. 
"Afore her sweet mind was tangled thus, she'd got to 
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know from her young man that Mr. Honeywell was 
on their side against you. An' that thought have 
stuck in her brain; an' she'm too mad now to know 
better." 

"Just so!" added Prowse, "to gain his own black 
ends the man hoodwinked his nephew an' your darter 
likewise. He seed how the land lay, an' catched hold 
of the chance to hit you through your darter. Which 
God knows he have done." 

The remark inspired a thought in John Newcombe's 
mind ; but he did not utter it. Honeywell had struck 
him through his daughter; and now his daughter 
loved Honeywell. Here surely was the thing he 
sought ; here was the handle for the tool he now forged 
secretly. 

From that moment Eve became to her father the 
first consideration on earth. Already he saw light. 
He almost feared that his thought must look out of 
his eyes at the others. Therefore he covered his face 
with his hand before he spoke. 

His voice was weary and his words rang true, but 
neither Prowse nor John Newcombe's wife noted a 
shiver in the tone — a vocal tremor that resulted from 
the emotion he concealed. 

"You tell true, Ned Prowse ; I be hit hard enough, 
an' my old missis here also. My maid's mind is 
wandering far away in sea graves — her thoughts are 
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all unguided an' vain. Oh, 'tis cruel to hear her. An 9 
his name on her lips. I think I see what it means. 
'Tis Heaven's way of saying by battle's fought and 
lost. An' in her madness — as be no more madness to 
my ear, but God talking — she speaks softly of that 
man, an' axes me to think kinder of him." 

Mrs. Newcombe wept, for she held these startling 
words to be her own prayers answered. 

"If you can see that," she said, "if the Lord can 
but make that clear to 'e, John, us may yet die in 
peace. 'Tis borne in upon me — especially in the night 
time — that the Lord be trying your heart for His own 
purposes. I could a'most lift up my voice an' say 
that if you make friends wi* Roger Honeywell, this 
cloud will rise up an' our Eve get back her reason. 
Such things do happen, John, for so God works." 

It suited the listener to take his wife seriously here. 

"Cry no more, woman," he said. "Much thought 
must go to it. What do you say, Prowse?" 

"Well, 'tis quite amazing to see how Christianity 
will crop up after once planting," answered the head 
man. "I speaks open to you, for I'm your right hand, 
an' nought I can tell will turn you against me. So I 
say that Fd never have guessed the gospel seed as was 
put into you in your childhood would see light again. 
I'd have wagered 'twas mildewed in your youth. 
Can't say I've ever marked a hap'orth o* Christ in you 
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in all my life till now. Well, 'tis a fine thing an' quite 
beyond me, though much to be admired, Fm sure. I 
never could offer my cheek to the smiter or love my 
enemy ; but since you can — well, I hope Fll soon find 
myself a better man for knowing it." 

M I don't say all that," answered the farmer. "Fm 
not going hot-foot to kneel to him, if that's what you 
mean. Fm goin' to think about what's best. Fd do it 
to win back my maid's reason — Fd go now this instant 
moment if a voice from the sky told me that would be 
my reward." 

"You want too many miracles, if I may say so 
without disrespect," answered his head man. "Us 
should be content wi' the voice o' God in our hearts, 
an' not expect to hear Him. shouting in our ears also." 

"If you'd act first and think after, 'twould be best," 
murmured his wife, but he answered bitterly : 

"You say that! Haven't I done so too often 
already? *Tis the thing God never forgives — to be 
over-hasty. Look around, an' you'll see half the 
world smarting just because it have acted first an' 
thought afterwards." 

At that moment Noah Newcombe entered. He was 
now again on good terms with his uncle, but the black- 
smith's second meeting with Daniel Coffin had never 
been revealed. 

"I bring a packet for Eve," he said, "an* it may 
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mean great things, please goodness. The messenger 
had some special letters for Prince Town, an* he knew 
me, an' after Fd put on a new shoe for him at the 
forge, he rode upon his way. Tis from the young 
man on the ocean, no doubt." 

Mrs. Newcombe nervously clutched the packet. 

"It may mean her salvation. A thousand times Fve 
told her he'm alive an 9 not dead, but that part of her 
brain that knows he'm dead be shut an 9 locked. No 
voice can reach it." 

"But his written word may," declared Noah. 
" 'Tis certain he was living when he wrote this. I 
hope I'll see Roger Honeywell tarred and feathered 
yet for the damned lie that stole our maiden's 
reason." 

"Ah, you'm behind the times," said Ned, drily. 
"We've changed our views here an' there. Roger 
Honeywell's got an immortal soul, Master Noah, an' 
we'm praying for it. *Tar an* feathers'! Why, 'tis 
a Red Indian notion — an* you a church-going man !" 

"I'll take the letter to her an' peep while she reads," 
said Mrs. Newcombe. 

She hastened away and soon delivered the note to 
Eve, who was locked up in her own chamber. There 
her childish toys again gave the girl pleasure. She 
played with wooden dolls and told them of her short 
life. 
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"Now, please God, you'll believe we speak true, 
darling,' 9 said Mrs. Newcombe. "See! 'tis a packet 
from the man you love. I lay 'twill be good, glad 
news." 

Eve took the letter listlessly. 

"Good, glad news for him, for he writes from 
Heaven. But I know wi'out reading what be in it. 
He's chiding me for not coming to him. An' I must 
write to him an' tell him they won't let me come. But 
maybe he'll forgive me if I tell him how hard I tried." 

"He's alive, dear Eve. Read an' you'll see he don't 
chide 'e. I'll wager what he writes be brimming over 
wi' love." 

"A letter from a dear ghost it is," she said, turning 
it over. "I'll answer it, but Til not read it, for I 
couldn't bear to be blamed. Twill cheer his loneliness 
in Heaven, a letter from me. I did ought to have 
thought of it before." 

"Ban't from Heaven — if you'd only understand," 
cried Mrs. Newcombe. "He'm living, loving flesh an' 
blood. He writes from the sea to you, an' a home- 
coming ship brings the news." 

"From the bottom of the sea, you think, mother. 
But you mustn't think that. What Fve lost be there 
hid in a heap o' pearls, to rise when the sea be stripped 
away like a blanket at Doom. But my Quinton's dear 
body be asleep. Twas his spirit sent the letter to me. 
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Twas the Angel as keeps the gert Books wrote this 
for him wi' his golden pen. But Fve got no golden 
pen to write to him. But I'll write my heart to him, 
an' 'twill serve. PU ax him to send me another letter 
an' tell me how best I shall come to him. God'll tell 
him what I'm to do. Pm still his little star, mind you ; 
but a star's place be the sky, not the earth." 

Mrs. Newcombe left her then, and tried again later 
in the day to make Eve read the letter. This, how- 
ever, she refused to do; neither would she allow her 
mother to read it to her. She played with the treasure 
some days, then as a child forgets the thing it loved 
yesterday for a newer toy, the packet was flung into 
a corner, from which Ann Newcombe rescued it and 
put it safely by. 

A month later another letter reached Dagger Farm 
from Quinton Honeywell ; but it was directed to John 
Newcombe, not his daughter. The lad on the sea 
had received a message from his uncle at Vitifer, and 
wrote with a broken heart to the father of his van- 
ished love. With malignity whose purpose did not 
immediately appear, Honeywell had written to his 
nephew and informed him that Eve Newcombe was 
drowned. The farmer indeed desired nothing better 
than Quinton's own disappearance. He had changed 
his intentions respecting him, and already contem- 
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plated summoning Lawyer Brimpts to make a new 
will. 

John Newcombe read this bitter cry, and handed 
it to his wife. 

"Roger Honeywell be the Devil in a man's hide. 
Fll fight against him no more," he said. 



CHAPTER XXI 
HAMELDON BOG 

UPON a night in Spring certain familiar 
figures were met together for evening 
drinking at Postbridge. The wars and 
Devon politics generally furnished this 
company with a subject to assist their beer and to- 
bacco; but sometimes local incidents brightened the 
assembly and imparted to its discourse a raciness and 
personal spice. This night of late April brought a 
curious experience that had befallen Shepherd Pote. 
He tottered into the little drinking house as usual, filled 
his accustomed corner of the ingle, called for spirits, 
and chattered his news. 

"A strange thing have I seen this day, souls all — a 
stranger thing none yet saw; an' saving your pres- 
ence, Ned Prowse, I'll tell it to the company as soon 
as my whistle be wetted." 

"Ban't nothing to me what you've seen, Shepherd," 
answered Ned. 
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"But it is, in a manner of speaking. Your master 
— Farmer Newcombe — be gone daft like his darter; 
an* that's the long an' the short of it !" 

"Good Lord, old man, what'll you say next?" asked 
stonemason Ford. 

" 'Tisn't no great news to me, even if 'tis true," said 
Prowse, gloomily. "He'm changed in more ways than 
one of late. A used to keep a stiff upper lip against 
the world " 

"An' a damn stiff neck, too," murmured Daw, who 
was also present. "Not that I say it uncivil," he 
added, "for never was my wage a minute overdue, 
since the days I scared crows for him as a lad." 

"He was used to keep a stiff upper lip," repeated 
Prowse, without noticing the interruption ; "but now 
he'm turned to softness, an' the end of him no man 
can guess." 

"I can, then," said Pote. "The end will be Bedlam, 
if I may trust my old eyes." 

" 'Pears as though lost wits was a catching thing," 
mused Ned. "But Mistress Eve's madness be so 
gentle. She'm just a li'l bird in a cage wi' sense 
enough to eat an' sing — no more. His letter to her 
even couldn't win her. ' 'Tis a letter from a ghost,' 
she said. But Farmer — I doubt he'll not be like that. 
He goes about so dumb as a serpent — walks of nights 
— talks to hisself in empty rooms — don't mind a man 
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if he speaks to him — never counts money. *T4s a 
creeping madness by the look of it ; an' he may bust 
his bounds like a burning mountain any day." 

"Well, I've seed him this morn," said Shepherd 
Pote, "an' mad he was, or I be. Upon his shoulder he 
carried a gert pole, twelve feet long, an' to the end of 
it was a big net — same as you might catch prawns 
with in the sea. I touched my hat to un, for though 
he'm no friend to me, yet the old times was in my 
mind, an' he said 'Good day, Pote,' very civil like. 
Then I made so bold as to ax un what he was up to, an' 
he said, 'I be going up-along to Hameldon Bog to 
catch sticklebacks.' My word ! I stared my eyes out 
of my head almost. 'Sticklebacks, master?' I said; 
an' he frowned an' said, 'Ess, an f you mind your own 
business, or 'twill be the worse for *e P 'Twas a dread- 
ful thing to see that stern, grey man in the prime o' 
life trapsing off to Hameldon Bog like a boy." 

"There ban't no sticklebacks there," said Andrew 
Daw. 

"Of course there ban't — no more than there be 
oysters. Tie the very full moon o' madness; an' I 
went my way wi' ice-cold water trickling down my 
spine, I promise you," declared the shepherd. 

Then Daw, Ford, Ned Prowse, and others chimed 
upon this theme, and all agreed that some dreadful 
end to the troubles of John Newcombe must be at 
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hand. Like ravens they croaked of evil that would 
blossom with summer. Even Daw and Thirlestone 
took a creepy pleasure in the thought of disaster at 
Dagger Farm. Only Prowse showed very genuine 
misery; but he too saw no light, for his loyalty to 
John Newcombe was not blind. He believed, as all 
others believed, that the farmer's intellect was failing 
beneath his sorrows. 

Yet had Pote or another followed Newcombe upon 
his strange journey to the Bog of Hameldon, a start- 
ling explanation of his singular conduct had revealed 
itself . For no imaginary sticklebacks did Newcombe 
trudge thither; another and more interesting object 
the morass held, and he knew to within a yard or two 
where he might find it. 

The bog was just awakening into beauty again. 
The winter chains of frost had left its margins; the 
spagnum mosses were reviving and showing their 
glimmering tapestry of silvery green and orange and 
sepia ; white crowsf oot gemmed the shining water with 
golden-eyed flowers ; marsh violets scattered their pale 
purple there ; the asphodel sent up its little swords ; 
and the marsh rattle touched the russet spaces with 
rose. 

Choosing his ground with care, John Newcombe 
set to work and systematically probed the bog about 
a granite boulder that rose in the midst of it. For a 
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space of fire square yards he dredged with his net, and 
at each haul made the most careful examination of the 
dripping mire he dragged on to dry land. Then suc- 
cess crowned his efforts. The net emerged heavy, and 
from the slime and mud gleamed gold. In New- 
combe's hand lay Roger Honeywell's great turnip 
watch and bunch of seals that he had flung here nearly 
twelve months before. The extent of damage he could 
not guess; but he cleaned the watch carefully, 
wrapped it in his handkerchief, and, having broken 
up and flung away his net and pole, returned home. 
Vague hopes that by good chance he might find this 
treasure were now turned to realities. With his next 
action he busied himself duriiig the long tramp home- 
wards. He had already planned a visit to Plymouth 
by the time that he reached Postbridge; because, 
before he could proceed with his designs, it would be 
necessary to have Roger Honeywell's property in 
good condition and repair. 

Two days later, therefore, the master of Dagger 
Farm took his recovered spoil to Plymouth, and found 
to his satisfaction that a five-pound note would restore 
the great watch to perfect order. 

It returned to him within a month, and upon the 
first day of June, John Newcombe took another step 
along his last road. In this matter his daughter was 
an unconscious assistant. One day he asked her sud- 
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denly whether she would like to see Quinton's uncle, 
who loved her so well ; and the girl instantly agreed to 
do so. 

"Pd have gone long ago, but mother never would 
set her face that way when we go our walks/' she said. 
"I'll love you once again, dear faither — I'll love you 
truly — if you'll but let me see my dear Uncle 
Roger." 

"So you shall, then," said the man. "Thank God, 
we'm drawing towards better friendship. He mis- 
trusts me still; but 'tis my place now to make him 
doubt no more. I touched my hat to him last time we 
met. 'Twas to show that I no longer set myself up 
for being his equal. He seemed suspicious, and didn't 
take no notice of me ; but I'll wear him out yet." 

He addressed these latter words to his wife, and she 
prayed that it might happen as he foretold. 

"The Lord will put pity into his heart, as He have 
put wisdom into yours," she said; "an Fm thankful 
that dear Eve be willing to see him, for much may 
come of it. If he's human 'twill surely break down 
his hardness." 

"I must tell him that Quinton wrote to me from 
Heaven," said Eve ; "but he'll know that I could not 
read his letter till I am dead myself; because no living 
being can read the writing of an angel. We will talk 
about Quinton an' I will tell him my dreams." 
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"You shall speak to him, if he will hear you," said 
her father; "an* if that don't reach his heart, then 
Pharaoh was a soft old woman compared to him. I'll 
write to the man an' ax humbly as dirt if I may come 
an 9 see him; an' I'll tell him 'tis my maid's wish an' 
hope to speak with her lover's uncle." 

"Surely he'll not say 'nay' to that. The Lord can't 
sleep for ever wi' His everlasting ears shut upon my 
ceaseless praying. Hell yield that much," declared 
Ann Newcombe. 

"Where be my writing tools?" her husband asked. 

"They'm out in the kitchen. I've been using 'em 
all morning," answered his wife. "I've written to 
Master Quinton Honeywell — a long letter about 
Eve." 

" Twas wasting ink an' paper. He'll never get it. 
You might so soon write to a bird as a ship. 'Twill 
never reach him." 

"Yet 'twas worth doing. It might by kind fortune 
get to him. Think of his young heart." 

"I do. Yet I should reckon the living truth be 
worse than the lie his uncle wrote him." 

John Newcombe glanced at his daughter as he 
spoke ; then he left the room. He gnawed away half 
a quill before his letter was written ; but the end 
appeared to justify his labours, for next day, in 
answer to the missive, came Dury Hext with an oral 
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message, which he delivered to Mrs. Newcombe at the 
door of Dagger Farm. 

"My master have had your master's writing, 
ma'am; an' he do say as he's perfectly willing to let 
the past bury the past, if only your master will put 
hisself in the right so far as he can an' give up my 
master's watch an' seals. They was heirlooms an' be- 
yond price. Let Mr. Honeywell but feel his seals 
flapping on his thigh, an' he'll be to Mr. Newcombe as 
he is to other men, an' do what in him lies to heal the 
breach atween 'em. That's how it do stand." 

Hopelessly Ann gave the message, but her husband, 
without offering particulars, showed satisfaction at it. 

"Eve an' me will go there. Tell that man outside 
as I'll wait upon his master at three of the afternoon 
to-morrow." 

"But the watch? That is his brutal way of holding 
off. He knows that he asks for a thing you can- 
not do." 

"As to that, I'll talk him round when we meet," 
declared Newcombe ; and Dury Hext went off, rather 
disappointed, with a message that John and his 
daughter would be at Vitif er on the following day. 

The reception was curious, for Roger Honeywell 
did not dream of trusting his enemy. He sat behind 
a flat desk, and in an open drawer on the right hand 
side of it — within reach of his hand, but invisible to 
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Newcombe and his daughter — was a loaded and 
cocked pistol. 

Honeywell directed his visitors where to sit down, 
and he had already arranged that Dury Hext and 
another man should be within easy call. 

"Now," he said, "if you mean peace, John New- 
combe, Fm very willing to say ditto; but first Fll 
thank you for my watch and seals. There's no friend- 
ship between us until I've got 'em in my fob again." 

" 'Tis here ; an' when I tell you of my labour to get 
it back, mayhap you'll believe I'm in earnest. I flung 
it into Hameldon Bog, an' a month agone, when I 
heard tell you'd never forgive me so long as I had the 
watch, I went an' searched; an' at last I found it. 
Then I took it to Plymouth and spent five pounds to 
have it made as good as new." 

He handed the watch and seals to their owner, and 
Honeywell made no secret of his extreme satisfaction. 

"I'd have forgiven the hiding ; but never the loss of 
this. There's scarce one of my belongings I value 
higher. So much for that, then." 

"I thank God that I found it. An' I pray you'll 
abate your anger against me now. Twas righteous 
anger. But the Devil's self at Judgment Day won't 
be able to say no more than that he's sorry for his 
sins. I'm sorry for mine. I ax you to pardon me. 
I've suffered enough. No words of yours will wipe 
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out my punishment. Tis here at my elbow so long as 
life lasts." 

Mr. Honeywell put up his glasses and looked at 
Eve. 

"She can never regain her reason?" 

"The doctor won't go so far as that. But I know 
in my heart she cannot. Her brain broke down when 
you told her the young man was dead." 

"This was the awful result of quarrelling with me 
— with a man your superior in intellect. I'm honestly 
sorry now that things fell out so dreadfully. Need- 
less to say, I did not calculate on a brain collapse. I 
meant to strike the girl and strike her hard — to strike 
you through her — but only God is responsible for 
such a complete catastrophe. Has my watch been 
regulated by Plymouth time?" 

"Yes, it was done, sir." 

"Now this maid — pretty enough still, though mind- 
less. In what does her insanity appear?" 

"Us can't make her understand. She had a letter 
from your nephew ; but she wouldn't read it. Tis in 
her mind, beyond moving, that Quinton Honeywell be 
dead. She sets great store on you because you were 
his uncle; and she says you were always on her side 
against me." 

"Come here, little maiden," said Honeywell; and 
Eve, rising, went to him instantly and kissed him. 
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Her father watched as a tigress watches her wander- 
ing cub; but the master of Vitifer spoke kindly, 
stroked the girl's hair, and listened to her 
prattle. 

"I love you, 'cause you loved him. An' I'll call 'e 
'Uncle Roger,' if you'll let me, for so you would have 
been by this time, belike, if Quinton hadn't been 
snatched away from 'e. Did you cry your eyes out 
when you heard tell about it? I mind you put on new 
black for him." 

"Quinton lives, child. You will see him again 
some day perhaps. We were mistaken." 

She shook her head. 

"You mustn't believe that. My f aither an' mother 
tell me that. But ban't true. For my dreams tell 
different. I've seen him an' had many a tell with him 
by night. But he's sadly angered because I don't go 
to him. 'Tis very cruel to keep me here. Just such 
a little would let the life out." 

She stopped suddenly, saw the pistol in the drawer, 
and leant over to reach it. But Mr. Honeywell, with a 
startled oath, drew her back and shut the drawer 
sharply. 

"A pistol," he said to John Newcombe. "I confess 
that I had it there within reach of my hand — you 
understand." 

The other nodded. 
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" 'Twas natural you shouldn't believe your ears, ncr 
yet trust me. Now I hope you think different." 

"To be frank, I did not trust you. I don't swear 
that I trust you very far now. It must take time. I 
suppose you know you are in my power since you 
returned that watch?" 

"I care nothing for that. Haven't you done 
enough? I thought that 'twould convince you I was 
going to fight no more when I brought your watch 
to you. Would you let her you've robbed of reason 
and her poor faded mother fight the world without me? 
Would you take me away from them now?" 

Honeywell considered. Eve was sitting on the arm 
of his chair, and her voice followed her father's. 

"You'm my kind Uncle Roger, I know right well, 
an' I'd go through fire an' water for 'e because you 
loved Quinton. An' you'd never baulk me up behind 
cruel iron bars like faither do." 

Honeywell regarded her curiously. It seemed that 
at the bottom of his flinty heart there yet throbbed 
warm blood. He appeared uncomfortable. He lifted 
his voice and shouted to Dury Hext. 

"Bring me a bottle of port wine an' two glasses ; an' 
bring it with care." Then he turned to Newcombe. 
"I'm glad of this. I'll do what's in my power. The 
boy prospers. I wrote him — no matter; I can write 
again. Will you drink with me, or won't you?" 
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"I will, if His a mark the past be sunk for ever." 

"So it shall be — why, maiden, what are you doing?" 

Eve had taken a flower from her dress and put it 
into Roger Honeywell's buttonhole. Her little fingers 
played softly there. Then she kissed his yellow cheek 
again. 

" Tis the first friar's cap to bloom beside the river. 
I plucked it yesterday when I walked there with Tim 
Thirlestone. They never let me walk there alone now, 
'cause they know if Quinton seed me alone, he'd come 
wi' a fiery chariot an* snatch me away. Take it an' 
wear it till it dies, for 'tis the first flower ever I gave 
him. 'Twas poison once upon a time, but it ban't 
now — not since I gived it to Quinton for love." 

"Well, well, let it stop there, then," said the farmer. 
"Here's a drop of a good thing. Now what'll the 
maid have? Will you drink to your lad, missy?" 

She shook her head. 

"Nay, not till I share his cup." 

Little more was said. The men quickly drank a 
bottle of port between them, and Newcombe, as he 
lifted his glass, prayed aloud, in a reserved and sub- 
dued tone, that no angry word might evermore pass 
between him and Roger Honeywell. The other was 
agreeable but contemptuous. He made no secret of 
his real distrust throughout this curious interview. 
In heart he had abated no jot of his suspicion, and he 
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believed that Newcombe lied; but the mad girl gave 
him pause. It amazed him to find a shadow of pity 
falling upon his heart. She clung to him when her 
father rose to depart, and her innocent pleading to 
stop with him did more to disarm the master of Vitif er 
than all Newcombe's sentiments concerning religion 
and forgiveness in Heaven. 

Eve wept to leave him. 

"You be afl I got in the world," she said. "You 
knew him; you loved him; you can tell about him. 
Oh, let me bide along wi' you; for Fll never weary 
you; Fll be good an' -kind; Fll minister to you an' 
cook li'l nice things, an' sing to you — all for love of 
him." 

"You shall come an' see me," said Mr. Honeywell. 
"If your mother or somebody will bring you here some- 
times, I will see you when I am home, an' hear you 
sing, if you like." 

" 'Tis his lovely rhymes I'll sing to you. A tune 
came down into my heart by night, an' I waked sing- 
ing. I'll sing like a lark if you'll only let me bide 
along wi' you." 

But her father led her away in bitter tears, and 
from his parlour window Honeywell watched them go. 
He quite failed to read the meaning of this event, and 
much misdoubted Newcombe's penitence. Yet he 
desired to believe it genuine, and therefore found some 
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reason for so doing. This man had sworn to take his 
life; but he had not done so. Honeywell was, of 
course, aware that his enemy might have destroyed 
him. Any one man, given some wit, determination, 
patience, may sooner or later win opportunity to take 
the life of another. But, instead of making an 
attempt to fulfil his purpose, Newcombe now appeared 
both broken and contrite. As for the girl, Roger 
Honeywell was only human. He caught himself in a 
vague desire to ameliorate her condition, and in a 
regret that he had written an account of her death 
to Quinton. The whole affair did not serve to spoil 
his sleep, but it returned to him with dreams, and he 
awoke interested in some measure. He determined to 
watch John Newcombe narrowly, and even do him a 
service if opportunity offered. He continued to puz- 
zle over the problem of this stubborn soul's repentance 
until the rumours of Postbridge fell upon his ear. 
Then, very readily, he accepted the theory that his 
enemy was going mad, and he felt some personal relief 
that Newcombe's dawning insanity had apparently 
taken the peaceful form of humiliation and remorse. 



CHAPTER XXII 
THE "COPPERHEAD" 

IN the loyal little State of Delaware, County Kent, 
there is a river that goes by the sinister name of 
Murder-Kill Creek. After a winding course of 
some fifteen miles, this body of water flows 
into Delaware Bay; and off the mouth of it — inside 
Brandywine Shoal, and not five miles from the region 
where now a lightship shines in midchannel — His 
Majesty's frigate JVaterwitch was cruising on the 
day that saw John Newcombe beg Roger Honeywell's 
pardon. The vessel had seen some service, and was 
now, with many other English warships, harrying the 
American coast and capturing the enemy's craft, or 
being captured by them. The Waterwitch, although 
the heroine of no noteworthy engagement, could show 
a good record of useful work behind her. Some 
minor prizes had fallen to her lot, and she herself had 
once or twice escaped from a heavier enemy by the 
skin of her teeth; but Captain Honeywell was much 
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disappointed with the year's work, and when he found 
himself under orders for England with the probability 
of a bigger ship for his next command, he did not 
regret it. 

The present position of the Waterwitch was 
brought about by a galling experience that had made 
every man on her mad all day. At early dawn, cruis- 
ing off Cape May, and waiting for a sister ship with 
which she was to set sail for home, the frigate became 
conscious of a minute enemy. A small American 
shallop crept along between the English vessel and the 
shore, and hardly did the news of her existence reach 
Captain Honeywell when the midge opened fire, and, 
to the astonishment of the Englishmen, proved the 
possessor of a heavy gun. It was a case of the whale 
and the thrasher. The shallop hulled the English 
frigate twice, and her second hit killed two men ; but 
her small size saved her from any return compliment. 
Moreover, it was quite impossible to catch her, for she 
could sail round the heavy ship. 

Captain Honeywell's master gunner did all he 
knew, and once or twice a ball fell perilously near the 
little craft, but she escaped until dusk of that summer 
day ; then the Waterwitch, finely handled and helped 
by a sudden change of wind, caught her enemy nap- 
ping, and drove her up between the west end of the 
Brandywine Shoal and the mainland. Hugging the 
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shore, the shallop presently vanished, and his chart 
showed Merriman Honeywell that she had slipped up 
into the estuary of Murder-Kill Creek. Thereupon 
the good man breathed a blessing on Providence, for 
he believed that his prize was now practically safe, 
unless her skipper blew her up. The Waterwitch 
crept in as near as she dared after night had fallen ; 
then she cast anchor. 

Dinner done, Captain Honeywell sent for his first 
lieutenant. 

"I believe she's the Copperhead privateer that 
played the deuce with the Raleigh off Charlestown," 
he said. M Anyway, we'll cut her out this night, Mr. 
Richards. You'll command the first boat, Johnson the 
second, and Forrester the gig. She'll set sail for 
England with us to-morrow, I hope. Don't let 'em 
blow her us as they did that rascal in Albemarle 
Sound." 

"Very good, sir. There are red rockets going up 
off Cape May." 

"So much the better. 'Tis the Resolute. She'll lie 
off and wait till we turn up to-morrow. Then home- 
along we go." 

Lieutenant Richards departed with great satisfac- 
tion to prepare his little expedition, and as he left the 
Captain's cabin, Quinton Honeywell entered it. 

Concerning the hero of this humble tale, it may be 
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said that until there reached him the black news of his 
sweetheart's death he had borne himself as a brave 
lad; but afterwards he behaved like a hero or a 
fanatic, according to the point of view. All desire to 
live vanished from him, and he courted death in a way 
that made him the idol of every man on board. Only 
his uncle knew the tragic reason of this change from 
bravery to f oolhardiness ; but he kept his peace, and 
feared little for the lad. Those who go out of their 
way to seek Death generally fail to find him. Mean- 
while, Quinton Honeywell's character developed, and 
he promised, after the first bitter pangs of grief were 
past, to become a great sailor. He had suffered not 
a little when first he went to sea from the strangeness, 
roughness, and coarseness of a life quite beyond his 
experience. His fellows laughed him out of one or 
two effeminate tricks, hardened him, and broadened his 
mind. For the time they also smothered his delicate 
dreaming and poetic imagination. But Quinton was 
popular from the outset, for he had a gentle heart, 
plenty of pluck, plenty of humour. 

Until a ship from home brought the ghastly news 
of Eve's destruction, he had welcomed the new life and 
sought in it adventure and achievement that he might 
make a name worthy of her; then, Eve no more, he 
lived no more himself for any future, but abided by 
what each hour brought forth, and only felt his pulse 
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quicken at the roar of a gun or the scream of a round 
shot. He desired death frankly; as yet he had not 
reached beyond that stage of suffering. The thought 
of England was hateful to him ; yet return he must, 
because death had passed him carefully a score of 
times. He hated his destiny, for it was to live. 

In person Quinton had grown thinner, yet hand- 
somer. The strength of manhood and of suffering 
had taken the place of the soft beauty of youth. A 
sternness entered into his features, and grief had ruled 
his forehead. But his eyes were beautiful as ever ; his 
voice deep and musical as when he read his simple 
rhymes to Eve beside the river. 

Now Quinton came to report what Richards had 
already announced, that a British ship was signalling 
outside the Bay. He soon left his uncle, and five 
minutes later heard that the American was to be cut 
out after dark. His place was with the first lieu- 
tenant, and he rejoiced, for here promised another 
opportunity to vanish from the world he loved no 
more. 

Before midnight three boats stole away from the 
Waterwitch, and with muffled oars slipped over the 
five miles of dark water that separated them from the 
coast. A gentle off-shore breeze blew in their faces, 
and it seemed to gain in strength. The fact appeared 
to annoy Mr. Richards, and he kept pressing for 
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increased speed, until the men, who knew what was in 
store for them, grumbled. One whispered to his 
neighbour: 

"Do 'e want us to get to her dead beat?" 

In answer the commander of the expedition ex- 
plained, for unluckily he had heard the sailor: 

"You'll report yourself to-morrow, if alive, William 
Spragges. But I'll tell you why I'm in a hurry, 
because she'll try and run to-night as sure as the wind 
blows due west and is going to blow harder. We may 
be too late for her even as it is." 

Now the men gave way with a will, and the other 
boats also quickened. Then a lookout in the bows 
cried that he saw lights dead ahead. The night was 
dark and cloudy, with a rising off-shore wind and a 
smooth sea. The rowers ceased, and the boats in a 
sudden profound silence went lipping through the 
water. Then indeed a light appeared, and the dim 
hull of a vessel beneath it. From a mile astern of her 
came the sound of the shore. 

"Just in time, and she's saved us a deal of trouble," 
said Richards. 

The other boats now came up, and a swift counsel 
of war was held between them. No voice sounded 
from the enemy; only the faint "cheep, cheep" of 
blocks told that she was getting up sail. 

"She's only just moving — no way on yet — so we 
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can do what we like. You'll take her on the star- 
board side, Johnson ; an 9 try to get hold forward of 
her mast if you can. I'll go for her port side aft, and 
Forrester with me. We shall draw the attack. I 
don't want 'em to know anything about you till you're 
on their tails." 

Thus Richards planned his operations. The shal- 
lop was now within half a mile, and her enemies sepa- 
rated that she might pass between them. Then to- 
gether they came upon her, and Richards was actually 
alongside before she knew it. The English force 
mustered seventy men, and it was reckoned that the 
shallop might hold five-and-twenty or thirty. 

But now with a war-whoop the Americans prepared 
to save their ship, and as Richards sprang into her 
rattlins, with Quinton after him, he perceived in an 
instant that he had effected no surprise. The shallop 
was ready, and twenty muskets at short range bel- 
lowed out together, and flashed like lightning in the 
faces of the boarders. Four men, Lieutenant Rich- 
ards among them, fell dead; two more were badly 
wounded, and dropped into the sea to drown there. 
But the rush of the Englishmen could not be stayed. 
The first over were cut down before they had time to 
defend themselves ; then, even as they fell, their com- 
panions avenged them. There was a crackle of pistol 
fire, and the crash of heavy cutlasses. A shouting and 
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screaming rang on the night, and the hollow deck of 
the shallop thundered under the heavy fighting. 

Forrester followed Quinton instantly, and a moment 
later Johnson's men swarmed over the starboard bow 
with but one casualty. But the Americans were far 
more numerous than their enemies had supposed. 
After the first serious losses there was only a difference 
of about twenty men between the forces, and had not 
Johnson been fortunate, utter and bloody failure must 
have marked the enterprise. The dead officer's 
strategy, however, met its reward. His plan answered 
effectively, and the Americans, caught amidships, be- 
fore and behind, lost the upper hand for a time. Half 
a dozen men had fallen, their death wounds behind, 
before they realised the new danger suddenly sprung 
out of darkness. Then, like lions, they fought until 
the decks were soaked, and no man could move with- 
out treading upon a fellow. 

In this chaos one point was stoutly held against the 
English, and at the foot of the shallop's mast a dozen 
men facing all ways kept their enemy at bay. Above 
them hung a lantern, and it showed a powerful and 
resolute company, who fought with system and good 
fortune. Within the ring of them two men loaded and 
fired muskets. They were protected from attack, and 
again and again the English charged this ring, only 
to lose a sailor or two in every onset. The riflemen 
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coolly proceeded to load and fire, and they never 
missed. Calm in this awful chaos, they did their duty, 
and already five Englishmen, including young For- 
rester, had fallen. 

The danger was thus stemmed; the Americans 
rallied, and still there was a hope that they might save 
their little ship. 

Then Quinton, as yet untouched, but scenting death 
in earnest now, called off his men, retreated that he 
might the better advance, and charged. Twenty 
sailors followed him, and they broke the ring, and shot 
one of the musketeers. The fortune of the day hung 
in this final encounter, and it was reduced for a 
moment to a duel between Quinton himself and one 
who led the enemy. The captain of the shallop had 
already fallen, badly wounded, and it seemed that 
upon a resolute figure at the foot of the mast the bur- 
den of command now fell. He roared his orders, and, 
seeing that Quinton controlled the boarders, struck 
down a sailor who fought between them and rushed 
upon Honeywell. The lad parried the blow, and then 
attempted to get in a sword-thrust on the other's 
shoulder, but he failed to do so, and before he could 
disengage the American had cut him down. He fell 
unconscious with an awful gash across the head, but 
his act had decided the battle; for the core of the 
defence was now broken up, and in the scattered war- 
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fare that followed numbers told. The man who had 
settled Honeywell at last himself went down before 
superior numbers, and bleeding from half a dozen 
wounds. With a crash he hurled his cutlass at three 
sailors who simultaneously attacked him. One fell; 
the others got in their blows, and the American col- 
lapsed, slipping on his own blood, and rising no more. 

A moment later and the shallop Copperhead had 
struck. Of her fifty men eighteen were dead, twelve 
were wounded, and four were missing ; while the Eng- 
lishmen, who had boarded her seventy strong, found 
themselves reduced to thirty-three. Fifteen were dead, 
including Richards and Forrester, seven were missing, 
and fifteen were wounded. That the dead should thus 
outnumber the wounded on both sides was an extraor- 
dinary circumstance that testified terribly to the 
nature of the fighting. In neither force was it possi- 
ble immediately to count the exact loss, for though, 
concerning the greater number of fallen men it was 
easy to determine whether they lived or had perished, 
some cases required a surgeon to pronounce upon 
them. Of these were Quinton Honeywell and the com- 
mander of the little privateer. 

The wind had drifted the Copperhead towards her 
foe while fighting progressed, and when Lieutenant 
Johnson, who was now in command of the prize, sig- 
nalled with a rocket, answering signals leapt out of 
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the darkness but little more than a mile ahead. The 
Copperhead anchored presently within a cable's 
length of her conqueror, and Lieutenant Johnson 
immediately went aboard, while at the same time a 
boat with the surgeon and the surgeon's mate came 
off from the Waterwitch. 

" *Tis that famous little privateer the Copperhead* 
sir," reported Johnson. "It's been a bad business, for 
she had fifty men on board, and I never saw such 
fighting, nor never shall again ; but we've taken her. 
We've lo6t Mr. Richards and Mr. Forrester ; and I'm 
afraid Mr. Quinton Honeywell is gone, too. We've 
got something over twenty dead and missing, and they 
have more. Their skipper's badly wounded ; but I 
can't be sure that he's dead." 

"Is the shallop all right?" 

"Yes, right as a trivet — a beautiful thing, and a 
bit bigger than she looks. They were just slipping 
out, as Mr. Richards expected. They were quite 
ready for us — worse luck." 

"You'll have to take her home. It's a tricky snake 
killed, that Copperhead, but a cruel price to pay for 
it. Richards gone ! A very promising man lost to the 
service. Poor lads, poor lads! I'm thinking, Mr. 
Johnson, that Heaven will be a quiet place for fight- 
ing men. 'Tis a lesson not to let our hearts get in 
love with gunpowder." 
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"Yes, sir — but who can help it? Mr. Richards led 
the boarders, of course, and he was shot through the 
head the moment he reached the deck, so Spragges 
tells me. Spragges killed the man who shot him. 
Your nephew fought as I never saw a man fight 
before." 

"Men in his case do fight so. A crew of unhappy 
lovers would board Hell. We'll make sail at dawn. I 
don't want to be caught in here by anything bigger. 
Go back, and take twenty men with you. Send the 
rest and the prisoners and the wounded that can be 
moved aboard me at once; and get under way as soon 
as it's light enough to see Brandywine Shoal. Keep 
on the New Jersey side, and get off Cape May as 
quick as you can. Signal the Resolute, and send a 
boat aboard her to explain, for she won't trust you till 
you have." 

Swelling with the pride of his first command, the 
youngster went his way, and before the first light of 
dawn all the crew of the Copperhead were on their 
victor. The dead were buried at once, and two un- 
conscious men — Quinton Honeywell and the American 
owner and commander of the privateer — lay side by 
side in Captain Honeywell's cabin. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
GREAT NEWS 

THE Burgeon of the Wat emit ch took very 
great and very just credit to himself in the 
matter of his wounded, for of seven-and- 
twenty injured men, English and Ameri- 
cans, he lost but two. One was a British sailor, the 
other the captain and owner of the Copperhead. 

Both Quinton Honeywell and his particular assail- 
ant survived, and it happened that they met for the 
first time a fortnight after the fight. Then the 
Waterwitch, the Resolute, and the privateer were well 
upon their way across the Atlantic, and making splen- 
did weather. 

Quinton, his arm in a sling, and his head still 
bandaged, strolled solitary where the invalids were 
sunning themselves on the lee side of the ship, and 
suddenly he beheld the sailor who had come so near 
taking his life. By daylight the American presented 
a remarkable appearance, but his handsome face 
seemed the only part of him that was not wounded. 
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He was cheerful, however, despite his misfortunes, and 
Honeywell heard him laugh. Strange echoes deep in 
memory awakened at the sound. It reverberated 
through the dim corridors of the past; yet Quinton 
could not recollect when and where he had listened to 
it before. That he had done so he felt assured; but 
his mind would not reveal particulars to him. 

He stopped and asked the wounded prisoner a 
question. 

"How <Pyou get on, my man?" 

"Purty tidy, I thank you, sir. And you're in the 
land of the living too, I see." 

"Thanks to my hard cap — no thanks to you. I had 
concussion of the brain." 

"I'm very glad that you've come through.'* 

"You fought a great fight. I hear it took three of 
us together to stop you when I was down." 

"We all done our bestest. There's a lot of me ter 
hit; that's the worst of being a giant, you see. I'd 
be haunted by the ghosts of a good few Britishers, I 
reckon, if it wasn't all in the fair way of war. But no 
man can say I ever fought crooked." 

"I'll take your word for that." 

"Wounded in six places I was that night; but only 
two bother me still. And only one will make a differ- 
ence in six months' time. My ankle was broke some- 
how. I believe I done it myself slipping down. I 
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shall go lame for life. There won't be no more get- 
ting out of Dartmoor War Prison again." 

"Dartmoor !" said Quinton. "Ah! now I know — 
now I know ! I saw you the day you marched there 
with a company of your fellow-countrymen from 
Plymouth." 

"Did you now? Well, 'tis a bracing spot, but I 
thought I was well quit, and I'm kinder sorry ter be 
going back." 

"Did you get exchanged?" 

"Not exactly, sir. I exchanged the inside of that 
consarned hole for the outside on my own account. I 
escaped, an' my mate, Porter, he was shot, poor 
devil, trying ter do the same. A nation good chap 
too." 

"I know Dartmoor — every inch of it." 

"Did ye ever hear tell of Postbridge?" 

"I live within a mile of it — or I did once ; but I shall 
never set eyes on the Moor again." 

"I wish to God I could say the same ; but I shall find 
myself limping inter that damned wild beast show 
within a month. My pals will be glad ter see me. 
Some funny things happened a year ago. You might 
know the parties. First I must tell you that my name 
is Daniel Coffin." 

"And what had you to do at Postbridge?" 

"I had to save a young maid's life there. 'Twas 
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why the Lord sent me that way, by all accounts. 
'Twasn't the road I wanted ter hit." 

Honeywell mused bitterly. 

"I wish the Lord had sent you to save a young maid 
I wot of. Here's tobacco — now fire away with your 
yarn." 

"Thank you, I'm sure, sir. And may I ask your 
name afore I start off?" 

"Quinton Honeywell's my name." 

The other forgot his wounds, slapped his leg with 
a mighty hand, then cursed at the pang his blow 
inflicted. 

"Damn and — but — I thought so — I guessed so the 
moment as you said you hailed from them parts. And 
is your maiden called Eve — Mistress Eve Newcombe?" 

"She was — what does all this mean — am I 
dreaming?" 

"Well, young man," said Coffin, very deliberately, 
"I guess you are — and dreaming a very ugly dream, 
too — if you think she's dead. When did you larn 
that?" 

"In a letter from my uncle, Roger Honeywell." 

"I reckon he's wrong. Listen ter me. And don't 
wax too wild about it. The maid's alive, and I saved 
her. But I'm going ter tell this yarn my own way, 
an' young Miss don't come into the beginning at 
all." 
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Daniel Coffin detailed his adventures on Dartmoor 
under a fire of countless questions. 

"She'd Dever do it. Kill herself ! Good God, why 
should she?" asked the lover. 

"That's easy answered. Because she thought you 
was killed. Your uncle made it clear ter her you was 
dead. Then she didn't take no more count in living 
herself." 

"The devil ! And she still thinks so ! No, no, she 
cannot ; she must have heard from me thrice since 
then. And you got clear, thanks to Noah New- 
combe ?" 

"I just did so. Ter France I went, then back ter 
Boston. Then Mr. Greenleaf — God rest his brave 
soul — picked me up when he was fitting the Copper- 
head, and a cheerful time we've had. He took ter me 
uncommon. I was his first mate. I reyther think Fm 
down in his will for a dollar or two." 

"This strange, wonderful world! You saved her 
life ; and you came within an ace of taking mine ; and 
I hoped I was dead, and I swore at life when I came 
back to it. You saved her life ! Shake hands, Daniel 
Coffin. God bless you for ever and ever." 

"Ill shake with the left if you've no objection. 
My right's a bit unhappy still." 

They shook hands; then the thought of what had 
happened and the terrible shock of joy falling upon 
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young Honeywell's weakened frame proved more than 
he could support unmoved. Blindly he got him to his 
cabin, and wept and thanked God there. 

"A rum start that," said Coffin to one of his mess- 
mates, the surviving marksman from under the mast. 
M I saved that chap's sweetheart from drowning her- 
self when I was in England. But he had heard she 
was dead." 

"Worse luck for us," said the other. "He fought 
like a hopeless man. If he'd valued his hide we might 
be free now— every doodle of us. If he'd knowed she 
was waiting for him ter home, I lay he'd have been a 
thought more careful of hisself . Twas his rush on 
you that lost us. If I could have loaded but once 
more, that young hero, instead of being fine as five- 
pence, would be sleeping sound in his hammock under 
Delaware Bay this minute." 

Coffin nodded. 

"Waal, I guess God Almighty held your elbow for 
His own reasons." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ROGER HONEYWELL AT DAGGER 
FARM 

IT need scarcely be said that, despite an excellent 
passage, the Waterwitch took too long upon her 
homeward way for Quinton Honeywell's pa- 
tience. It seemed centuries to him since last his 
eyes had seen the wooded slopes of Mount Edgecumbe 
Park; ages were past since he galloped down from 
Dartmoor to Plymouth, but did not gallop back 
again. Two great ideas now dominated the young 
man's mind : to reach Eve on the first day that his feet 
touched land and to secure the liberty of Daniel Coffin 
if such a step was possible. To the American he owed 
his hope of human happiness: this man had saved 
Eve's life. 

Like a weary thing the Waterwitch at last crept up 
the Hamoaze and cast anchor nigh the spot from 
which she sailed. News of her return had reached 
Plymouth the day before, and preparations were made 
to receive her prisoners. But fortune here served 
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Quinton. A cartel-ship lay in harbour not half a mile 
from the Waterwitch, and, thanks to the good offices 
of Captain Honeywell, who stood high in favour with 
the reigning Admiral at Devonport, Daniel Coffin was 
presented with his exchange. The cartel-ship had 
brought two hundred Englishmen back to their native 
land ; and when three days later two hundred Ameri- 
cans took their leave of the War Prison on Dartmoor, 
marched joyfully to Plymouth, and sailed for home, 
many of them, to their undying amazement, discov- 
ered their old mate a member of the vessel's crew. He 
was lame in one foot, but now thoroughly restored to 
health. The sailor's parting with Quinton had been 
brief. 

"Thank the Lord I didn't crack your skull, young 
gentleman," he said, "else I'd be on my way ter that 
cheerful family party on the hill again. And thank 
you for this. It's my fate ter meet the pick of Brit- 
ishers seemingly ; and be damned if I fight any more. 
Life's too short. To Nantucket I'll go, and if the 
poor chap that owned the Copperhead was as good as 
his word, I lay I'll soon be spliced and a full-blown 
farmer. I ain't no smouch at it, I kin promise you. 
We tars always long ter be farmers. There's some- 
thing akin, I guess, between tilling land and plough- 
ing sea. Anyway, God bless you, and God bless your 
little maid." 
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"Good-bye, and thank you for all you've done for 
me, Daniel. Words are vain things, but there's noth- 
ing more than thank you' I can say. And when the 
war's over, maybe I'll come to Nantucket just to see 
you again and thank you again." 

"You'll be welcome — nobody more so," declared 
Coffin; and he departed. A moment later he turned 
and asked a question. 

"Shall you be like ter see that blacksmith as tried 
ter boss me wrestling?" 

"Noah Newcombe? Yes, FU make a point of doing 
so, be sure." 

. "Waal, give him my blessing, and ask how he's got 
on with 'Old Aroostook.' " 

Away limped Daniel, and Quinton's thoughts 
soared to the Moor. It was now past mid-day ; for the 
Waterwitch had come in on the tide at dawn. 

Thanks to his uncle, who knew how matters stood, 
the lover obtained immediate freedom, and, soon after 
noon, he went ashore, hired a stout horse and set off for 
Postbridge. With him he took a letter for Roger 
Honeywell from his brother Merriman, for the cap- 
tain of the Waterwitch had promised his nephew to 
spend at least a couple of days at Vitif er Farm before 
his ship sailed for Portsmouth to refit. There she was 
to be paid off, and her commander expected a new 
commission. The time was September, and peace 
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rumours already filled the air, although it was not 
until the end of the year that war came to a con- 
clusion. 

While Quinton went his way and dreamed his 
dreams, an event that seemed likely to ruin all hope 
of future wealth for him threatened to take place at 
Vitif er Farm. As the young man rode out of Ply- 
mouth, another traveller trotted towards Postbridge 
from the opposite direction, and Lawyer Brimpts, on 
a bony but sturdy steed, approached Roger Honey- 
well's home. He came to spend a few days with his 
client, to shoot some snipe, and to submit a new will 
to the farmer. 

The sequence of events upon this extraordinary day 
demands exact description. As Brimpts reached his 
destination, and as Quinton galloped down Lake-head 
Hill into Postbridge, Roger Honeywell himself stood 
about two hundred yards from Dagger Farm. With 
him was Dury Hext carrying a game-bag. 

Suddenly Honeywell stopped and pointed to the 
white walls close at hand. 

"Pm half in a mind to take our friend at his word," 
he said. "I'm dead beat, and a pint of ale would help 
me to get home. He's begged me to visit him so often 
and so humbly ; so has the pretty mad maiden. What 
think you, Hext?" 
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"The man's your friend now without a doubt 
He've visited Vitif er four times and taken meat with 
you. 'Twould put some heart in him, I think, if you 
went over his threshold." 

" 'Tis for the little girl's sake that Fve made it up. 
Poor daft wench. Fd give a hundred pounds to see 
her sane. She'd be a daughter to me if she could. 
She'd soften a diamond." 

"Such a Christian gentleman you be, an' so forget- 
ful of injury! She'm like a loving cat to you, Fm 
sure — do brighten up an' purr so when you speak to 
her an' take a flower from her." 

"Yes, she loves me a great deal better than she loves 
her father." 

" 'Tis the Lord's doing, an' a sign of sense in her 
rather than softness, Fm sure." 

A moment later Dury dropped his bag at the door 
of Dagger Farm, and rapped loudly. 

Mrs. Newcombe herself opened it, and her colour 
fled from her cheeks as she found herself in the pres- 
ence of Roger Honeywell. John Newcombe's peace 
was made, and a sort of content had settled down upon 
him; but though he had frequently called at Vitif er 
and taken his daughter for Honeywell's pleasure, the 
other had never until this day entered Dagger 
Farm. 

"I'll not reckon that he've forgiven me until he do 
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so," declared John Newcombe ; and he waited in hope 
for three months since the reconciliation. 

"Give you good evening, mistress," said Honeywell, 
bowing politely. "Here am I choked with thirst and 
two miles from home. An excellent opportunity to do 
what your good man desired of me. And I beg that 
you will accept of two brace of snipe for yourself and 
my pretty Eve." 

"Will you please to walk in, dear sir?" said Ann, 
with a fluttering voice. " 'Tis an honour as John and 
I have long hoped for. If you'll step into the parlour, 
Til call him." 

Roger Honeywell obeyed and gladly stretched his 
weary body in a comfortable chair. A moment later 
Newcombe entered and shook hands. 

"This is a kind and a handsome thing to do," he 
said, "an 9 I'm sure Fm proud to see you in this house. 
Don't get up. Take your ease. Would 'e like to stop 
an* send your man for a horse, or will you just rest a 
bit an' go upon the way by the bridge?" 

"I'll walk presently. A drink and ten minutes in 
this fine chair will set me up. I've gone twelve miles 
over heavy bog to-day, an' shot five brace of snipe, 
two hares, and three plovers. Not bad for my years, 
eh?" 

"You'm a wonnerful man— everybody on Dart- 
moor knows that. What shall we do for you? Shall 
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the missis brew some tea? Us have a pound of the 
real thing put by for such a great occasion as this. 
Or be there anything you'd sooner take in?" 

"No, I hate that muck — never touch it. Give me a 
pint of ale. 'Tis poison to my gout, but 111 venture 
after all this exercise. I shoot with Lawyer Brimpts 
to-morrow. Ha, ha! you bested me fairly getting 
him on your side that second time! But there's no- 
body like him in Devonshire." 

"I've got a good barrel of home-brewed, if you'll 
be pleased to try it. Would 'e like a rasher, or a bit 
of wheaten bread an' cheese along with it?" 

"Nay, nay; there's a spread at home to-night for 
the lawyer and a friend or two — just the ale I'll take 
— naught else." 

John Newcombe departed, and Honeywell smiled to 
himself. His dogs were whimpering outside the 
window, and he got up stiffly, looked out, and spoke to 
Dury Hezt: 

"Keep those beasts quiet. I shan't be more than a 
few minutes. I'll ask 'em to send you out a drink 
presently." 

At the same moment he heard high voices in the 
passage way, and a frantic woman crying to him. 

As he arose and approached the door, it was flung 
open by Eve Newcombe. She rushed in and held his 
arm with many tears and sighs. The girl seemed 
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terribly excited, and her voice rose harsh and shrill. 
Behind her followed John Newcombe. He set a big 
brown jug and two glasses upon the table, then turned 
to his daughter. Eve clung wildly to the visitor. 

"Go !" she cried, "you'm my own dear Uncle Roger, 
an' my Quinton's uncle too, an* I love you, an* I won't 
see you done to death under this roof ! For the love of 
God fly while you can, an' I'll stand in the way an' let 
my faither kill me rather than kill you. Fve often 
told you 'twould be death if you corned here, for Fve 
seed my f aither's heart in dreams, an' there's your 
doom writ upon it !" 

"Poor child — this is indeed terrible," said Honey- 
well. "Hush, my dear," he continued to the mad girl. 
"You must learn better than that. Fm sure your 
father and I be friends now. He'd do me no hurt — 
no more than you would." 

" 'Tis a terrible form her madness takes," said New- 
combe, coldly. "She lives in the past. New things 
don't touch her mind. She remembers I hated you 
once and you hated me. She can't forget. Tis an 
awful living sorrow to us." 

Honeywell nodded, and the girl wrung her hands. 

"Listen to me — not to him. He hates you an' I love 
you. He " 

"Come, my pretty Eve," said Newcombe, gently. 
"Come to your mother. It do break my heart, Mr. 
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Honeywell, to hear her, for 'tis thus she warns other 
men beside you away from me. Her love for me be 
turned to gall." 

He drew his daughter gently away, and when he 
had gone Honeywell looked about him with a sort of 
superstitious suspicion. For a moment he felt inclined 
to take Eve's word and depart in haste; but reason 
asserted itself, and he laughed at his fear. This man 
might have shot him from behind a hedge a hundred 
times if he had cared to do so. For a considerable 
time he had doubted the other's repentance, and at 
first had attached some importance to Eve's wild words 
— often spoken when she met him. But now he dis- 
missed her strange warnings and assurances that she 
read her father's heart. She was mad, and he felt 
ashamed after a time to attach more meaning to these 
utterances than to her other speeches. 

While John Newcombe was absent, Roger Honey- 
well looked round about the room, saw nothing but 
peace upon its meagre face, and turned to. the jug on 
the table. He lifted it and then stopped. 

"Curse the wench P' he said, aloud, "she's got on 
my nerves with her jargon. But I'll let John 
Newcombe drink first, all the same — as becomes a 
host." 

He sat down again, and in a few moments the mas- 
ter of Dagger Farm returned. 
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"Her mother be trying to calm her poor wits," he 
said ; but he did not add that he had just locked both 
Eye and his wife into the adjoining room. 

" 'Tis a hard thing, sure enough," said Roger 
Honeywell. "And no hope of recovery?" 

^Doctor's coming again to-morrow. He don't say 
there's no hope, but I reckon he thinks so. Mindless 
to her grave she'll go." 

He poured out a brimming glass of amber-clear ale 
as he spoke and handed it to his guest ; then he gave 
himself full measure. Roger Honeywell took up his 
bumper and waited for the other to begin ; but John 
began to talk of his daughter. Presently he stopped, 
and looked at the other's glass. 

"You're not drinking," he said. 

Honeywell laughed. 

"Not before you. Tis the host's place to taste 
first." 

"Ah ! my poor maid have frightened you !" 

John Newcombe drew in his breath and drank. 
Then his hand went down into his side pocket for a 
heavy knife that was hidden there. He relaxed his 
hold, however, because a moment later Mr. Honeywell 
drained the glass he held. 

"Nectar!" he cried. "There's nothing like beer, 
after all. What wine touches it? If it wasn't for my 
infernal gout This is your own brew, eh?" 
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"My own," said Newcombe, filling up the sports- 
man's glass a second time. 

"Drink, an' FH tell you about it." 

Honeywell did as he was bid, but he had scarcely 
set down the glass before his hand shook and he felt 
the sensation of a hot belt tightening round his 
stomach. 

"What's this?" he said, and stared at Newcombe. 

"Death !" answered the other, grimly. "Death at 
last — though I've got to go too. That's no matter. 
I meant to end my days afterwards an' I'll die happy 
to see you die." 

"God in heaven ! She was right ! You've poisoned 
meP' 

"I have — like a rat — with monkshood. Ha, ha! 
She gave you the flowers for love, and Fve given you 
the root for hate— everlasting hate! That's right! 
Turn and twist and wriggle. You won't wriggle that 
out of your blood. The fool was too clever for the 
wise man, after all !" 

Honeywell rose with the agony of death in his mind 
before he felt it in his body. He leapt up, stepped 
two hasty paces towards the door, then fell screaming 
— dragged down by a fiery hand that seemed to grope 
in his vitals. The other was bent double over the table. 
But he kept his chair and forgot the death racing 
through him at sight of Honeywell's torment. 
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"Scream louder! Scream louder, you that robbed 
my child of her brain ! Scream to her that loves you 
so dear to come and save you now. It burns, does it? 
It gnaws your rotten heart with its red-hot teeth ! But 
'tis child's-play to what waits for you. I never be- 
lieved in hell till I knowed you." 

"Mercy P' screamed the other. "Kill me — end this 
—end it!" 

He writhed and kicked, hammered on the floor with 
his fists, struck his heels on the ground. Then he 
seemed suddenly to faint, and for a moment was 
motionless and silent. Meanwhile, Newcombe fought 
with his own death, that he might see the other die. 

"Hear me, hear me, you black, vile murderer ! Howl 
again ; groan again ; don't die !" 

The other was still conscious, his eyes opened, and 
he fixed them on the man at table. He glared, his 
face shone white and wet. 

"Think of her — her all the time," yelled Newcombe, 
now torn and riven in his turn. "Think of her, you 
dying dog ! I've itched to shoot you these many days, 
or batter your head in an' let your damned brains out ; 
but this is better, this is " 

He broke off and his eyes rolled up. He mumbled 
still, but only growled like a beast without words. At 
the same moment and while his voice had sunk to an 
inaudible whisper, Dury Hezt, followed by Ned 
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Prowse and Timothy Thirlestone, rushed into the 
chamber. Honeywell's men had heard the sufferer's 
yells, but he was afraid to enter alone, (fow the three 
men rushed in, to find Honeywell face downwards on 
the floor and Newcombe bunched up oyer the table. 

Dury hastened to his master, turned him, and fell 
back before the grey face stamped with an awful 
death. 

"He's dead! He's gone; an' that crooked villain 
there, glaring at him out of his demon eyes, have 
done it P* 

"What be this, master — for God's love what have 
happened?" said Prowse. 

He rushed to the table and shook Newcombe's 
shoulder, whereon the master of Dagger Farm fell 
heavily to the ground. "Mercy on me ! he be a deader 
too !" shouted the labourer. 

From the next room came a sound of knocking, 
where Ann Newcombe and her daughter cried and 
screamed to be released. 

It was at this juncture that a rider galloped up to 
the door of the farm, and Quinton Honeywell dis- 
mounted and called for somebody to hold his horse. 
He burned for a sight of Eve; and now he had it. 
Prowse freed his mistress when he heard her voice, and 
both she and her daughter hastened to the scene of the 
tragedy. Ann Newcombe went to her husband's side 
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and knelt there ; the girl hurried to her father's dead 
enemy; and when young Quinton, weary of waiting, 
pushed his way into the room he saw Eve on the 
ground, sobbing bitterly, with her arms round Roger 
Honeywell's neck, and her cheek pressed against his 
hideous features. 



CHAPTER XXV 
TO THE LIGHT AGAIN 

LAWYER BRIMPTS had long since learned 
from his profession the beauties of patience, 
and not until dinner time approached at 
Vitif er Farm did he concern himself about 
his host. Upon arrival he partook of a light 
meal, smoked his pipe, and then turned to his bag. 
From it he drew forth certain papers, which repre- 
sented a new will that Mr. Brimpts had prepared for 
his client. Under this document Quinton Honeywell 
received but a trifling legacy; others of the family 
were also remembered; but the bulk of the farmer's 
estate was left to the local hunt, to be used by the 
master as might seem best in the interests of sport. 
This document only awaited Roger Honeywell's sig- 
nature. 

"A wild piece of work," reflected the lawyer. "I'm 
sorry for that young devil Quinton ; but no doubt he's 
fallen out with his uncle. Yet to will your fortune to 
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a pack of hounds ! Pm a sportsman myself — but one 
must draw the line somewhere." 

At dusk, while the dinner was spoiling in the 
kitchen, and even the guest began to suspect an 
accident, there came Dury Hext with his grim news. 

"An* if Master Quinton Honeywell didn't come in 
'pon the top of this coil ! An' I'll thank you, sir, to tell 
me who be heir an 9 who ban't. 'Cause if the young 
man is to be, I must bear myself towards him accord- 
ingly. If he ban't in the will 'tis different. I don't 
want to demean myself for nought." 

"Dead!" said the lawyer. "Poisoned, you say? 
But who can prove that?" 

"You'd best to come up-along to that cursed Dag- 
ger Farm — no good could come of any place wi' such 
a cut-throat name — I waited till that kind gentleman, 
Doctor MacGrath, rode over from the War Prison; 
an' he says that they was poisoned." 

"They?" 

"Both. John Newcombe must have gived him beer 
to drink with some deadly bane in it; an' then the 
wretch must have drinked himself. 'Tis all wrapped 
in mystery for evermore, 'cept that they be so dead as 
any other earth ; an' a cruel death 'twas, too, by the 
looks of 'em." 

"Then that's waste paper," said Brimpts, pointing 
to the document open on the table. "The old will 
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stands. Quinton Honeywell is worth from seven to ten 
thousand pounds." 

"Which being so, Fll trapse back, dog-beat as I 
am," said the fat man. "I don't ax to know no more ; 
but I'm that young man's humble friend an' servant to 
command for life. Like a burr I'll stick to his fortune 
so long as he'm sensible. I always knowed there was 
the making of a hero in him, and, though I never told 
him so, I withstood master about him many a time." 

The men tramped off together to Dagger Farm, 
and Dury wearied his companion with unctuous and 
short-winded accounts of his own life-long goodness 
to the dead. Thereupon Brimpts silenced him with 
some painful news. 

"You were down in the second will for one hundred 
pounds, Mr. Hext. But unfortunately your name 
don't appear in the first. Think upon that disap- 
pointment, and save your wind for sighing." 

At Dagger Farm Quinton Honeywell had speech 
with Ann Newcombe, and then, after doing all that 
was in his power to soothe her shattered mind, led Eve 
by the hand and walked out to the garden with her. 
Indoors, Noah Newcombe, hastily summoned from 
Postbridge, took command, despatched a messenger to 
Prince Town, directed that the dead men should be laid 
out side by side, and made arrangements for the 
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inquest. He was assisted by Lawyer Brimpts, when 
that gentleman arrived upon the scene; and as for 
Doctor MacGrath — a physician who served at the 
prison during the latter part of the American War, 
and did most noble work there — he soon turned from 
the dead to the living, and occupied himself with Ann 
Newcombe, who had fallen into a dangerous frenzy. 

The widow it was who behaved like one insane, while 
her daughter walked calmly beside Quinton Honey- 
well. Eve had wept much at his uncle's death, and 
now she spoke quietly and simply to the young man ; 
but he had heard the sorrowful news, and his heart 
bled within him while he listened. 

The girl believed him to be a spirit. 

" 'Twas his end that brought you, dear heart. You 
came for his soul. How I wish you had come for 
mine! Have you forgived me for not flying to you 
when I heard as you was dead? I did try. I tried all 
I could ; but I wasn't allowed. A gert man springed 
in the water an' made me live." 

"But I'm not dead, sweet Eve. I'm alive. I've 
come back to you from the sea. Touch me. I'm flesh 
and blood — not a ghost." 

"Take me along with you," she said. "Oh, what 
music it be to my ears to hear your voice again. 'Tis 
good our voices don't change after we be dead." 

"But can a ghost talk? Can a ghost kiss? Eve— 
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Eve, sweetheart — dream no more — wake up — wake 
up ! 'Tis Quintan's living self come home to love you 
for ever !" 

He kissed her passionately, and she regarded him 
with round, wondering eyes. 

"Be Heaven a long ways off, my Quintan? Did 
your dear soul find the way easy?" 

"I'm alive, darling — a living, loving man! Feel 
my heavy hand on your shoulder." 

"Be it so different where the dead folks bide? Be 
they happy? Can a mother kiss her sons there? Can 
lovers still love? Or do 'e come from a cold, golden- 
bright place where no loving hearts throb an' no 
voices speak? Did them you cared for haste to wel- 
come you home? Was your mother an' faither wait- 
ing with glad eyes for 'e? Be all the ghosts so butivul 
as you, my own? Or be the plain on earth still plain 
in Heaven? I suppose 'tis all music an' light — 
spring an' summer an' ripe autumn in one there? Yet 
I do think 'twas winter for my dear love to see his 
heart-broken maiden down below." 

"Not heart-broken, not heart-broken beyond mend- 
ing! Tis mended again now. Say 'tis mended. 
What will make you understand that Fm a man and 
not a spirit? Listen to me. I have so much to tell 
you. 'Twas no Heaven I've been in, my pretty 
darling, but a King's great battleship. I've been 
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fighting — fighting the Americans — and I was nearly 
killed many a time, but not quite. And they told me 
you were dead — my own Eve was dead. Think what 
I felt then." 

"I ban't dead. You grow cold and your heart stops 
when you'm dead. My heart beats yet ; my blood be 
warm." 

A sudden inspiration touched his mind. 

"Nay," he said, "you must be dead, for they told 
me so. I believed it. I tried to die too. I went about 
where there was best chance of getting a bullet 
through my brain. Yes, you must be dead, little Eve. 
I am sure you must." 

She looked puzzled, then laughed. 

"How silly 'tis of 'e to talk so. Your uncle be dead. 
That's death. He lies like a marble figure in church, 
an 9 his fires be out for ever. I kissed him, but he didn't 
know it. My f aither as killed him be dead too. What 
be they saying to each other now? I know what death 
is. But I — I be living. I can think an' speak, 
can't I?" 

"An' so can I, my precious. But you say that I am 
dead." 

"You'm spirit, I'm flesh an' blood. You could hurt 
me — I can cry wet tears. I can sleep, I can dream." 

"And so can I do all that. No, no, my pretty Eve 
is dead." 
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She grew impatient. 

"However can I show 'e Pm alive? Tis unkind of 
you to flout me so." 

She began to weep, and fearing he had gone too 
far, Quinton took her back to her home. 

Mrs. Newcombe was calmer when he returned, and 
after Quinton had seen Eve make a meal and had left 
her placid again, he went his way for the night to 
Vitif er. Before leaving, however, he spoke with Ned 
Prowse and begged him to watch the maiden closely 
and carefully. 

"She may take this chance of trouble and disorder 
to steal off, 9 ' he said. "Watch her and only her. 
You'll not regret it. I shall be back early in the 
morning." 

That night the young man despatched a messenger 
to his uncle Merriman, and early in the morning, after 
sleepless hours, he returned to Dagger Farm. 

No difficulties attended the winding up of affairs 
at the two homesteads, and within a week the enemies 
slept side by side at Widecombe-in-the-Moor. To- 
gether they were buried, and one widow's heart 
mourned the murderer, but for the murdered no tear 
was shed. Ann Newcombe determined to leave Dag- 
ger Farm, and she allowed Quinton Honeywell largely 
to influence her future plans* 
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The specialist from Plymouth had called to see Eve 
upon the day after her father died, and, despite the 
terror of the hour and the distracting emotions that 
had beaten upon her, he found the girl better in some 
respects. But the physician was at a loss for a cause. 
Then Quinton spoke with him, and presently comfort 
dawned in the lad's mind, for the other now saw light 
and even dared to prophesy hope. 

"See her daily," he said, **be gentle with her, 
humour her. Persist that she herself is dead, if you 
can do so without angering her. Seize the least 
chance of illuminating the blank. But, above all, go 
gradually. At any moment she may return to her 
senses ; but, on the other hand, she may never do so. 
If once she becomes rational, however, all should be 
well." 

The advice was acted upon, and with infinite 
patience did Quinton Honeywell set himself the task 
of winning back Eve's wandering mind. Daily he 
came to see her, daily took her for walks or rides upon 
the Moor. And sometimes it seemed that the lack was 
to be made good, whereon the lad thanked God half 
through a night; and sometimes Eve strayed into 
wilder paths that led to sadness and passing despair. 

The fiction that she was dead he maintained, and 
she often asked how she might prove it otherwise ; but 
when he pursued the subject and argued that proofs 
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of her life might likewise show him living, she grew 
puzzled and silent. Sometimes she would laugh and 
sometimes weep. 

There came at last a mild day near the end of 
October, and Eve walked with Quinton along the 
valley. The young man had sublet the remainder of 
the lease of Vitif er, and within a week he designed to 
leave the farm for chambers that he had taken at 
Devonport. His future actions depended upon Eve. 
She and her mother were also about to depart from 
Dartmoor, at least for a season, and Mrs. Newcombe 
meant to dwell in a little house near Plymouth. Dagger 
Farm was to be sold, but no offer had been made for it, 
though the widow, little guessing that her home would 
never again be tenanted by human beings, still hoped 
to sell or let her husband's property. The place was 
a black cloud in her mind; yet it stood for the life- 
work of many men. 

Young Honeywell and his love stood beside the pool 
into which Eve had fluttered upon a bygone day of 
summer. She knew it well, and repeated the old story. 

" 'Twas through the deep water I meant to sink — 
down — down till I corned to my Quinton." 

"You thought to; but how sad my darling would 
have been to find no Quinton !" 

She reflected upon this. 

"Then I should have tried to come back to earth 
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again to you — same as you have to me. I would have 
put myself away, but they never let me try again." 

"Yet they'll suffer you to walk beside the river with 
me, and if I'm only a ghost I couldn't stop you doing 
what you pleased." 

"I never thought of that ! If I went in the water, 
what would you do, Quinton?" 

"Why, take very good care to save you." 

"No ghost could save me," she said. " 'Twas a 
living arm as saved me before." 

"Then, sweetheart, know 'twould be a living arm 
that rescued you again." 

She stroked his arm carefully, and then held his 
hand. 

"I do wish as I could believe you. I do pray to God 
of a night to make you a live man." 

"And d'you think He doesn't hear you? Alive I 
am, and strong, and rich, and I love you better than 
ever a man loved a woman before. D'you forget my 
verses? A little star you've been to me, and twinkled 
brighter than ever since the cruel darkness and the 
dreadful thought you were put out. Oh, believe Fm 
alive ! What great thing can I do to show you that I 
am? What thing beyond a spirit's power? Bid me 
go to the end of the world for you and I will go." 

"Save me, then," she said, "save me, an' I'll believe. 
An' if you can't, us will be ghosts together an' be so 
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happy as ghosts can. If 'tis only a shadowy 
happiness that spirits know, at least it lasts for 
ever." 

"Save you from what? Tell me, and be sure I 
shall." 

Her answer was an action. In an instant she had 
leapt from his side and flung herself into Dart; but 
the man was as quick. He entered the water a second 
afterwards ; was swept off his feet as he seized Eve, 
and then, touching ground again at the lower end of 
the pool, soon drew the girl and himself out of the 
water. 

"Come," he said, "we must run without stopping to 
Dagger Farm — else you'll very likely die for this silly 
deed." 

But she gasped and shook her head. 

"No, I'll never die now, until I'm old. I don't want 
to die no more — now." 

"You understand at last !" 

"I know you be a living man — else you couldn't 
have saved me. 'Tis enough for the day. I see a 
little. I've been asleep in a black room. Even here, 
an' dripping from the river just as I be now, I hasted 
along wi' that great man from America ; an' I thought 
he'd killed you an' then done a crueller thing an' 
saved me. An' Fve slept ever since till I don't know 
what be dreams an' what be true." 
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"I'm true, little wife," he said, "Pm no dream, and 
the God who made us and watched over us is no 
dream." 

He looked at her eyes and saw that they had 
changed — those lovely windows that had so long 
gazed emptily into the sky and mirrored the Moor, but 
returned no loving glance for the image of it. Now 
the man held his breath and caught it with a great sob, 
for Eve's soul was looking out upon him. 

She said no more, but he felt the struggle of her 
mind, and he spoke cheerfully from time to time as 
they hastened to her home. 

Then the man gave her up to her mother, and after 
he had begged a change of clothes from Ned Prowse, 
while his own were set to the fire, Ann Newcombe 
returned to him with tears running down her cheeks. 

"How is it with Eve?" Quinton asked. 

"Blessed be God— blessed be God, Who has sent her 
back to you and to me," she answered. 



THE END 
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